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HE choice of this topic does not im- 

ply the contention that clinical 
psychology has made no progress. To 
the contrary, I believe it has made very 
good progress in many respects. My ob- 
ject is to show that there are several 
ways, however, in which there has been 
actual retrogression. We may retrogress 
by moving on to new things that are 
poorer than what we had before, or by 
a return to past ideas and practices. We 
have done both in some instances. The 
latter could mean simply a correction 
of recognized error. In the instances to 
be discussed, I believe this return to the 
past has resulted from a failure to fully 
grasp Binet’s greatest contribution and 
to build on it. It will be unnecessary to 
restate that contribution here except 
insofar as it enters the discussion later. 
For this purpose let us bear in mind 
that the 1908 and later Binet scales did 
not set out to measure intelligence as 
defined by anyone, including Binet. It 


1 Address of the Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Clinical Section of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology, at the 
Fourth Annual Meeting, The Pennsylvania 
State College, September 2, 1940. 
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tried to measure as much as possible 
whatever there is about the mind that 
develops. Age was used as the chief 
criterion to determine the validity of the 
tests. 

Binet did not dissect intelligence into 
factors and then select tests which he 
imagined would measure those factors, 
as had been the custom before him. This 
was Binet’s chief contribution, which 
should have taught us a very important 
lesson that apparently many did not 
learn. Knowledge of mental age is of 
value because it tells us much about the 
school work the child is able to do, and 
about the life tasks the adult can meet 
satisfactorily. All the argument about 
how well the tests measure intelligence, 
or what they measure is entirely beside 
the point. Knowing what is measured in 
terms of mental functions to the com- 
plete satisfaction of everybody would 
not add one bit to the practical value of 
the test score. We should have learned 
from this too that the same applies 
equally well in the closely related fields 
of special abilities and various other 
personality traits. Many have either not 
learned this or believe that Binet was a 
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mistake. 

With the advent of the Binet tests 
there was a universal sigh of relief at 
the promise of release from the depen- 
dence on the subjective estimates and 
intuitive insights of teachers, physicians 
and others including psychologists re- 
garding the intelligence of children and 
adults. There were high hopes that 
henceforth intelligence was to be objec- 
tively determined and that guidance 
based on it would be free from imagina- 
tion and unreliable personal judgment. 
We have gone on to improve and multi- 
ply our objective measures. But can we 
truthfully say that guidance is more ob- 
jectively determined than formerly, as 
practiced by many clinical psycholo- 
gists? 

Before answering that question, let 
me say that the retrogressive trends 
that 1 refer to may be discussed under 
two headings. First, lowering the costs 
of tests and testing. Second, increase in 
subjective factors in both the construc- 
tion and in the use of objective meas- 
ures. 

There is, of course, no objection to 
the lowering of costs so long as it does 
not interfere with the value of results. 
Considering, however, the use that is 
made of the test result in regulating the 
life of the individual concerned, it would 
seem that any possible cost might be re- 
garded as a matter of rather small im- 
portance. Actually, however, there are 
numerous indications that costs have 
received much more consideration than 
have the results to be obtained. We 
might forgive the lay public for putting 
undue weight on economy, for the public 
is not always in position to evaluate 
what it can get for a price. But can we 
forgive ourselves for so enthusiastically 
meeting that public demand with appar- 
ently so little thought or concern about 
the value of what we are giving? The 


mental test is a technical psychological 
instrument that should never have been 
allowed in the hands of anyone not a 
specially trained psychologist. But at 
the beginning we told people that it took 
only common sense and a little tact to 
give the Binet tests satisfactorily. The 
writer pleads guilty of having been 
among those who gave selected classes 
of grade teachers six weeks’ training 
courses in Binet testing, but he never 
did so without the warning that not 
more than ten per cent of them could 
hope to become entirely satisfactory 
mental testers and that this ten per 
cent would remain satisfactory only 
with the continuation of constant prac- 
tice. Viewed in the light of what has 
followed, it is now obvious that this 
earlier attempt to introduce and popu- 
larize the Binet tests was a mistake. We 
have now a large body of teachers, so- 
cial workers, nurses, and many physi- 
cians practicing mental testing and 
making recommendations on the basis 
of their findings who have little or no 
basic psychological preparation or spe- 
cial training for the work. Thirty years 
ago many dreamed of the day when 
every public school would have its full- 
time psychologist. It was a most rea- 
sonable supposition. But today we find 
him there in only relatively few in- 
stances. The grade teacher and princi- 
pal have swept the field, not because 
they can handle the work satisfactorily, 
but because we told them they could, 
and because they cost less. During these 
years there have appeared two classes 
of trained psychologists doing mental 
testing, the psychometrist and the clini- 
cal psychologist. I need not dwell here 
on the distinction, nor do I wish to ar- 
gue that there is no place for the psy- 
chometrist as such. But we all have ob- 
served the many psychometrists doing 
the work of both, because that way is 
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cheaper. 

We have gone much further in cheap- 
ening the mental test itself. We have 
substituted the group test for the indi- 
vidual examination. In spite of the im- 
possibility of any existing group test 
battery to accurately measure the ex- 
tremely high and low levels nearly al- 
ways found in any group of subjects 
tested, of the relative inability to moti- 
vate the individual subject, of the small 
number of tests used, and of the neces- 
sity of reducing all tests used to the pen- 
cil and paper variety, there are still 
some psychologists even who argue and 
tell the public that the group test is not 
inferior to the individual test examina- 
tion of the Binet type. The public has 
found this easy to believe because it 
costs very much less. By some who con- 
cede the superiority of the individual 
examination it has been argued that the 
group test is better than nothing. This 
might be conceded if nothing else had 
happened as a result of its wide use. 
But two other things did happen that 
go far towards offsetting the good 
group tests might do. First, group tests 
have been grossly misused. Millions of 
children have had their school careers 
adjusted solely on the basis of single 
group test scores. The inevitable mis- 
takes made ir this way have done more 
than anything else towards discrediting 
all mental tests, including the individual 
examination. Second, there is now a 
thoroughly fixed attitude among school 


people and others that the cost of sub-. 


stituting the individual examination for 
the group test is entirely prohibitive, 
although a very satisfactory psychologi- 
cal service that would include several 
individual examinations of every child 
during his school career and much more 
would not add more than two or three 
per cent to the total costs of the schools. 
Such a psychological service in the 


schools was once a dream that we hoped 
might come true. But the group test has 
made that forever impossible. 

The second move to make tests and 
testing cheaper has consisted of abbre- 
viating both the group test battery and 
the individual test scale. This has af- 
fected the latter more than the former. 
The group test battery could hardly be 
abbreviated beyond the five tests used 
in the early National Intelligence Tests. 
Undoubtedly they owed much of their 
popularity to this brevity. Others ap- 
pearing after these have used a larger 
number of tests but there has been a 
constant pressure for greater brevity, to 
which a number have yielded. The Bi- 
net scales have been used extensively in 
abbreviated form, and other short scales 
for individual examination have been 
produced. The latest offers to measure 
the wide range of adult intelligence 
with ten tests, where a Binet scale may 
require thirty to forty, selected out of a 
hundred or more in the scale to fit each 
individual case. Many justify these 
short-cuts to economy on the grounds 
that statistical evidence shows that lit- 
tle of value is lost. Somehow statistical 
evidence seems always to have been able 
to prove whatever was required. That 
statistical evidence usually consists of 
the two correlation figures on validity 
and reliability, which have always been 
more misleading than informative in 
connection with any intelligence tests. 

A third step towards making testing 
cheaper is represented by the self-ad- 
ministering test. It eliminates the ex- 
aminer. For one can no longer argue 
that it requires special psychological 
training to be able to distribute the test 
papers to the subjects and tell them to 
do as they are told in the printed direc- 
tions. It is also somewhat easier to 
score than are most other group tests 
because it usually requires fewer scoring 
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stencils or keys. Perhaps it is possible 
to make the self-administering test al- 
most the equal of other forms when lim- 
ited to adults in its use. When used to 
test school children I do not believe any 
such claims should be made. 
Simplification of scoring, making it 
easier and less time consuming has been 
one of the great demands in connection 
with both group test batteries and indi- 
vidual test scales. Of course, the elimi- 
nation of the subjective factor of the 
scorer’s judgment has been generally 
recognized as a desirability. But where 
this has involved an increase in scoring 
directions and other aids there have been 
loud objections on economic grounds. 
The most important step towards mak- 
ing scoring cheaper has been the intro- 
duction of machine scoring of group test 
results, and we have recently been wit- 
nessing the rapid appearance of group 
tests with materials arranged and di- 
rections to subjects that will adapt them 
to machine scoring. This limits still fur- 
ther and in a marked degree the variety 
of tests and materials that can be used 
in group tests, which are already some- 
what objectionable because all must be 
of the pencil-paper variety. It also in- 
troduces a constant factor in the form 
of a specific kind of instruction to all 
subjects as to how they must proceed in 
responding to the test material. This at 
best can contribute nothing that is de- 
sirable in the result itself. Considered 
in connection with different age or in- 
telligence levels, this constant factor be- 
comes variable in the effect it produces. 
If the tests are used at low enough levels 
many subjects will fail because they do 
not understand these specific instruc- 
tions on how to proceed. To make the 
machine scored test unobjectionable in 
this respect we must find the point 
where this begins to happen and then 
resist the temptation to use them beyond 
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this point. We have as yet done neither. 

The second subject under which I 
shall discuss retrogressive trends con- 
cerns the increase in the subjective and 
personal factors in the construction of 
new objective measures and in the use 
of existing ones. 

The first item to be considered is pro- 
file scoring of the separate tests in a 
scale or battery. The Binet test had 
hardly been introduced before the con- 
tention arose that mental age was not so 
important as was a knowledge of what 
particular mental functions were weak 
or strong in the individual tested. So 
the tests in the scale were labeled with 
the functions they were supposed to test, 
and a child was pronounced weak in a 
function ascribed to a test low in the 
scale and on which he failed. Likewise 
he was pronounced strong in a function 
ascribed to a test high in the scale and 
on which he passed. Later profile scor- 
ing was used extensively with certain 
group test batteries. Recently group 
test batteries have appeared in which 
the tests were labeled as to func- 
tions tested before being assembled into 
the battery, so that the imaginary func- 
tions to be tested were pre-determined. 
When an age norm is given for each 
trial in each test in the battery, as is the 
case in a few instances now, profile 
scoring is greatly facilitated. And so 
the practice of profile scoring has been 
growing rapidly. It has some legitimate 
uses. But the only use made of it is 
identical with what psychologists had 
been doing for generations before Bi- 
net, and which Binet gave up in his 
scale of tests. It is first an arm-chair 
analysis of intelligence into mental func- 
tions, and second an arm-chair labeling 
of tests imagined to measure these 
functions. As such it can have but little 
positive value. To the contrary it leads 
to endless misinterpretations and mis- 
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use, as well as to losing sight of the to- 
tal measurement given in mental age, 
which is of proven value. 

It is contended by some that factor 
ana’ysis corrects this fault. It proposes 
to determine by actual test results and 
their correlations into what factors the 
mind may and must be divided. Let us 
assume that this can and has been done, 
and that we have emerged with a list of 
descriptive terms, such as “number fa- 
cility,” “word fluency,” “visualizing,” 
“perceptual speed,” “induction,” and so 
on, representing different factors, or 
mental functions. Let us grant also that 
the particular terms used is immaterial. 
The factor analyst could get along quite 
as well with number or letter designa- 
tion of the factors found. And we could 
say then that tests 1, 2, and 3 measured 
factors A, B, and C. This fact would be 
objectively determined, uninfluenced by 
any arm-chair imagination. Apparently 
this completes the factor analyst’s pro- 
gram of objective procedures. But after 
this two steps remain before his results 
can be put to any use. The first is to 
construct a battery or scale of tests that 
will measure all or as many as possible 
of the factors found and a determination 
of their relative importance. Some 
imagination will be required here to get 
a properly balanced assembly. The sec- 
ond step is to apply the results obtained 
with such a battery or scale. Suppose 
that we have the test profile score on 
John Smith just entering college, and 
that this profile shows him to be strong 
in factors A, D, and L, but weak in B, 
R, and T. Apparently it is to be assumed 
that we can now advise John Smith on 
what vocation or profession he should 
choose; that he would succeed in medi- 
cine, but fail in electrical engineering, 
for example. But the fact remains that 
we can do this no more than we could 
without factor analysis of the tests used. 
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For we still know no more than we did 
before about what factors are required 
for success in medicine or in engineer- 
ing. And certainly we cannot know 
from mere inspection what these factors 
are even as well as we could know the 
factors involved in any particular men- 
tal test, because the ability in engineer- 
ing or medicine is surely more complex 
than is the ability needed to pass any 
mental test. 

I do not wish it to be understood that 
I regard factor analysis in mental tests 
in and by itself as a retrogressive step. 
But I contend that it is of little value if 
we go no further, and that if we do not 
go further it is sure to lead to practises 
that are worse than what we have been 
doing. The further thing that needs to 
be done is to make a similar factor 
analysis for every job, occupation, and 
activity of practical everyday life. We 
need to know what factors enter to 
make up the mind and personality that 
result in success or failure, in incorrigi- 
bility, stealing, sex offense, non-support 
of dependents, and other maladjust- 
ments. When we know this we have a 
correlation between objective test score, 
on the one hand, and problems they are 
to solve, on the other hand. This is the 
same result that the Binet method ar- 
rives at without going through the long 
and uncertain procedure of factor analy- 
sis Of tests used, and is in the end the 
only thing that counts. Why then fac- 
tor analysis? 

There is another way in which the 
subjective factor of the psychologists 
enters to determine and distort the rec- 
ommendation he makes on guidance or 
treatment. It enters through the obser- 
vations he makes and is exhorted to 
make on numerous traits other than in- 
telligence. We are being told with in- 
creasing frequency and emphasis that 
intelligence is not the whole of person- 
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ality, that other personality traits are 
often more important than intelligence, 
and that the psychometrist who cannot 
interpret the I. Q. in terms of these vari- 
ous other observations is not making 
much of a contribution. We may all 
grant that intelligence is not the whole 
of personality. We all knew that before 
Binet tests appeared. But when is 
intelligence ever second in importance 
in any educational, personal, or social 
problem that any individual ever pre- 
sents? What is really meant is that the 
exact determination of grade of intelli- 
gence requiring an intelligence test is of 
secondary importance. That is quite an- 
other matter. But suppose we did not 
know whether a case had an I. Q. of .25 
or 1.25? Would it not be more impor- 
tant to know this than anything else 
about his personality, save possibly cer- 
tain forms of insanity? 

An attempt to list the various traits 
we are told we must determine as well 
as intelligence is most instructive. One 
may collect pages of them only to dis- 
cover that every adjective ever used to 
describe human nature must be includ- 
ed. In a single recent article by a clini- 
cal psychologist you may read of ifteen 
such traits on which we should make ob- 
servations just while giving a Binet 
test. But the author adds that these are 
only a few illustrations, and over thirty 
more are added before reaching the end 
of the article. 

Of course, it is not necessary, or ad- 
vised by anyone, that we restrict our- 
selves to the present in such observa- 
tions. What the individual is today may 
also be learned from what he was and 
did, what his antecedents were and did, 
and from their environment. Combine 
both present and past, and you have the 
clinical syllabus, which asks for every- 
thing, barring nothing. Watson com- 
plains of “Our too frequent assumption 


that where there is a name there must 
be a trait.”* But there are two other 
assumptions that go with it, and each is 
as bad as the first. One of these is that 
all these observations about personality 
traits, past and present, may be had for 
the mere asking. How are we to ob- 
serve effort, emotional stability, intro- 
version, suggestibility, initiative, per- 
sonal adjustment, frustration, modesty, 
self-control, aggressiveness, antagonism, 
to mention a few out of hundreds? A 
number of personality scales or inven- 
tories are offered to answer this in some 
instances. For the most part, however, 
we are apparently to “just observe.” No 
method is suggested. Of course, mental 
traits are not observed directly. They 
are arrived at by inferential proce- 
dures from various clues or signs. That 
makes it easier. Much of importance 
may be arrived at in this way, and is. 
We are now in that coveted realm of in- 
terpretation to which all objectively de- 
termined facts, such as an I. Q., must be 
subjected before they can be applied in 
helping a person presenting some prob- 
lem. The only difficulty about this is to 
find someone equally skilled with your- 
self or anyone else who will agree with 
your “observations.” 

The same question on how one is to 
get these observations in reliable form 
becomes even more pertinent when it 
comes to filling in that part of a clinical 
syllabus that has to do with history and 
past records. One can make this sylla- 
bus a most impressive looking affair 
with the many questions asked that cov- 
er every conceivable thing that anyone 
might want to know about any person. 
It has been a favorite pastime in psy- 
chiatry generations before Binet. But 
all who have had a little experience in 
the use of the predetermined clinical 


2 JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsyYCHOLOGy, 1938, 
2(4), p. 120. 
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syllabus know all too well how sad a 
looking affair it is when all that can be 
learned about a case is recorded on it. 
Many of the questions are not pertinent 
for the particular case, in the first place. 
Most of the space on it will still be 
blank. Much of what is recorded is 
hearsay and lay interpretation. The sum 
total may have an item here and there 
that is of real value. We should use it 
in order not to miss those few items. 
But the bulk of it represents mislead- 
ing questions, that promise much and 
accomplish very little. As an instrument 
with which to awe the layman, if that 
is desired, it is excellent. But why fool 
ourselves in the process? 

We have thus, first, the assumption 
that there are hundreds of mental traits 
not measured or perhaps even measur- 
able by any objective methods, and on 
which we must get observations, lest we 
misinterpret and misapply test results. 
We have, second, the assumption that 
reliable observations on these traits are 
obtainable. We come now to a third as- 
sumption that all these observations if 
obtained would be necessary or at least 
valuable. The main objection to this is 
that we know very little about it, and 
especially that the procedure from this 
point on is the same as that of the fac- 
tor analysts. Both propose to take the 
personality completely apart, by quite 
different methods to be sure. Both as- 
sume that when that is done we will 
know what factor makes A fail in school, 
B steal autos, C become a sex-delin- 
quent, and D unable to hold a job. This 
assumption then becomes another gate- 
way through which the personal judg- 
ment of the clinical psychologist enters 
to determine the final outcome. We have 
asked what the relation is between a 
Binet test score on the one hand and 
school achievement, various occupation- 
al abilities, delinquencies, and so on, on 
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the other hand. In a very large meas- 
ure we have learned the answers. But 
when it comes to the relationship be- 
tween these things and the innumerable 
other personality traits, imaginary or 
real, we have as yet made no serious 
beginning in asking questions, let alone 
finding answers. Everyone is left to do 
his own guessing, and many do. 

It is not my object to attempt an 
evaluation of clinical psychology as a 
whole. The many ways in which we 
have made real progress undoubtedly 
outweigh the weaknesses I have enum- 
erated. Not all our clinical procedures 
are as bad as the worst that I have tried 
to describe. The average clinical psy- 
chologist today does a much better job 
than was done by the best of us twenty- 
five years ago. This is so both because 
there are more and better tools that he 
can work with and because he has 
learned how to use any and all of them 
better. But there is serious danger of 
checking that general progress unless 
we head off what I have described here 
as “retrogressive trends.” We may ac- 
cept Link’s contention that “Psycholo- 
gists have published and handled their 
tests so that every Tom, Dick, and Har- 
ry can buy and use them,” and that “It 
will take years to overcome the damage 
to psychology done by the indiscrimi- 
nate release of tests.”* But authors of 
tests and their publishers, being human, 
are likely to continue to do just that, un- 
less we cease to boycott every product 
whose author has dared to aim at qual- 
ity and real merit instead of just cheap- 
ness. It is not alone the author and pub- 
lisher who dwell on how little their 
product costs in time and money, how 
easy to use by even the inexperienced, 
but teachers preparing students for clin- 
ical psychology, reviewers, and users of 


3 JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY, 1937, 
1(1), p. 13. 
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tests so taught all have joined in stress- 
ing the same thing. If we have cheaper 
tests and testers that are poorer because 
of it, it is because so many have so in- 
sistently asked for both. 

Outside of the intelligence and school 
achievement tests, there are but few ob- 
jective measures that even a majority 
of clinical psychologists would recom- 
mend for routine use. Their failure is, 
in my judgment, due chiefly to the re- 
turn to pre-Binet methods of test con- 
struction. We should begin with the 
concrete problems we wish to solve by 
the use of tests, and then in a more em- 
pirical way find tests that give the an- 
swer. It will not be as easy as it was 
with tests of intelligence, where we can 
use chronological age as the criterion of 
amount of development. But we can in 
many instances at least reliably divide 
people into two extreme groups, one 
possessing the least and the other the 
most of what we wish to measure. If we 
believe in Binet principles, we will then 
try out various tests on these two groups 
until we find some that will give the 
best discrimination between the two, in- 
stead of first making an imaginary an- 
alysis of all the factors in personality, 
then select tests that we imagine meas- 
ure those factors, and then use our im- 
agination still further to determine the 
factors that have caused the problem we 
wish to solve for a person. 

Too many of us are back in the old 
rut, for which we started when we be- 
gan profile scoring on the Binet tests. 
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On this way back it has seemed neces- 
sary to some to try to destroy Binet. 
By the constant reiteration of the ob- 
vious, namely, that intelligence is not the 
whole of personality, and that the 1.Q. 
cannot explain everything, the intelli- 
gence test is all but thrown out of court. 
A few have felt called on to warn the 
public against the danger lurking in the 
sinister use of objective measures. We 
have heard them frequently since 1908. 
Witness the latest from James L. Mur- 
sell in Harper’s Magazine. “The public,” 
he says, “has been regaled with ballyhoo 
about the ‘uncanny accuracy’ with 
which ‘science’ can measure this or that 
mental characteristic and predict the 
potentialities of children, when often 
tea leaves would be a safer guide.’’* This 
seems to be directed chiefly against per- 
sonality measures, for he goes on to 
rescue the intelligence test somewhat 
from this devastating onslaught. In that 
he will find some support. I have tried 
to point out some of the grounds for 
such a criticism. But what Mursell does 
not seem to realize is the fact that, while 
he scorns the tea leaves that grow on 
bushes, his implied alternative simply 
uses tea leaves of another kind, the tea 
leaves of general observation and intui- 
tive interpretation. No clinical psycholo- 
gist would throw out objective measures 
entirely, but too many like Mursell, put 
their main reliance on different brands 
of tea leaves of their own choice. 


*James L. Mursell. Mental testing: A Pro- 
test. Harper’s Magazine, April, 1940, p. 526. 
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N his traditional search for the com- 

pletely honest man, Diogenes was 
once captured by some pirates who set 
about selling him as a slave. Wishing to 
secure the most favorable market they 
asked him about his vocational apti- 
tudes; and he explained that his only 
qualifications were those of an execu- 
tive, so that he ought to be sold to people 
who needed management. I pass the 
idea along, for such colleagues as may 
find it useful in times to come. Ascer- 
taining, perforce by measurement, the 
abilities of an individual is of obvious 
concern to authoritarian sociai organi- 
zation, since it facilitates utilizing the 
individual in the organization’s best in- 
terest. The attitude of libertarian cul- 
ture toward applied mental measure- 
ment is more ambivalent. Equalitarian 
philosophy is uncomfortable in the pres- 
ence of measured individual differences. 
But on the one hand these procedures 
are received favorably, as helping the 
individual to realize what is best in and 
for himself. That is the standpoint gen- 
erally represented in a gathering like 
this one. On the other hand they are 
opposed, as limiting the individual’s 
free choice, cramping his personal style, 
regimenting him by the preconceptions 
and preoccupations of the counseling 


1Remarks of the retiring Chairman, Consult- 
ing Section of the American Association for 
Applied Psychology, at the Fourth Annual 
Meeting, The Pennsylvania State College, Sep- 
tember 2, 1940. 


authority. On the same instrumentaliz- 
ing ground that a totalitarian pattern 
accepts these evaluations of individual 
capacity, the democratic ideology can be 
observed to hold them suspect. 

These attempts at a more favorable 
orientation centre around case material 
seen through the psychiatric division of 
the student health department in a large 
endowed university, referred for such 
light as quantitative study could throw 
upon their problems. Some hundreds of 
these were reviewed with reference to 
any distinctive features they presented 
that might lead towards classification. 
To this wholly empirical scrutiny, eight 
or ten considerably interlocking grounds 
of distinction emerged, as follows: 

First, intellectual powers of apparent- 
ly submarginal college level, which have 
somehow slipped by the ordinary safe- 
guards of group examination. Next, 
marginal powers which, while of them- 
selves not insufficient, demand so much 
academic effort that a well balanced 
educational life is frustrated. Third, the 
mistaken selections of study field. 
Fourth, resultants of over protection, 
not necessarily maternal. Fifth, result- 
ants of overdirection, normally pater- 
nal. Sixth, academic failure in the 
presence of outstanding intellectual 
status; the “underachievement” of the 
educationalist. Seventh, an imbalance in 
creative and selective intellectual func- 
tions. Eighth, essentially a subclass of 
the seventh, a marked inarticulateness 
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in the presence of good psychometric 
powers, might be described as “brain- 
bound,” paralleling the musclebound 
athlete. Ninth, a reactive development 
of academic functions, a phase of “over- 
achievement.” Tenth, various psycho- 
metric pictures secondary to conditions 
in the sphere of psychopathology. All 
original measurements described are 
individual, as is implicit in a clinical 
viewpoint. 

It has been endeavored to select a 
type case or two for most of these, the 
brief accounts relevant to this occasion 
being naturally concerned with exami- 
nation techniques that are most generai- 
ly familiar, such as SAT-MAT, vocabu- 
lary and Rorschach procedures, alpha 
tests and the like. 

I would not let pass the last-named 
without voicing a debt of gratitude to 
those colleagues who did the foundation 
work represented in Army Alpha; and 
it is a privilege to associate oneself with 
those who, like Bregman, Guilford, 
Wechsler and others, have helped this 
well-tried procedure to keep pace with 
general psychometric developments, and 
have continued to point out refinements 
in its use. In their hands the technique 
has amply confirmed the many-faceted 
truth in Mrs. Jupp’s remark to her 
gentleman boarder: “There’s many a 
good tune played on an old fiddle.” 

The cases in the first, submarginal, 
group are all from the earliest days of 
contact with this work; it is so long 
since I have seen any that the local ad- 
mitting authorities have apparently put 
a stop to them. I have recorded alpha 
scores below 100, and Terman vocabu- 
lary range scores in the lower 70’s, two 
are recalled even in the 60’s. The re- 
markable thing about this end of the dis- 
tribution is, however, not the cases who 
have trouble, but the very slightly high- 
er ones who do not. Excellent college ad- 
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justment can be cited for an alpha score 
between 100 and 110; no fluke, because 
plenty of parallel measures are in pro- 
portion. The essential lesson of these 
cases, which the ordinary clinical back- 
ground only partly teaches, is the lower 
psychometric limit at which the very 
well integrated personality can maintain 
itself in an axacting college environ- 
ment. I should be willing to put this, in 
alpha terms, as low as 100; call it an 
SAT about 300, and Inglis vocabulary 
range about 73 per cent. These scores 
are about 3 sigma below local averages. 
Whether such an attempt is in the stu- 
dent’s own interest, is another matter. 

The second group, which persists in 
fair number, is superficially distin- 
guished from the first by alpha scores 
well into the 130’s, even 140’s; SAT 
around 400 and vocabulary percentages 
into the lower 80’s. These are critical 
psychometric levels from the standpoint 
of creative intellectual functioning, and 
of personality integration. If these func- 
tions are superior, the academic prob- 
lems pretty well take care of themselves. 
But there is small factor of safety; in- 
articulateness, a personality of no more 
than average balance, not to say inter- 
current troubles like illness, or difficul- 
ties at home, may be more than enough 
to upset the academic apple-cart. Psy- 
chometric pattern in a borderline case 
of this type is in relative detail as fol- 
lows: 

With reference to the group averages, 
current SAT was half a sigma down, 
MAT not available, College Boards 
about .2 sigma up. School Rank was 
nearly 1 sigma up, Freshman grades the 
same degree down; a not uncommon dis- 
junction between preparatory school 
and college work. In predictive ranking 
the place was over a sigma down. So 
far, before being seen in this connec- 
tion. With things not going well aca- 
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demically he returns a verbal alpha 
about 1 sigma down, the conventional 
clerical aptitude function nearly 14 sig- 
ma down. Number alpha was .3 sigma 
up, and manipulative functions over 1 
sigma up. Creative functioning was of 
low level, in both oral and written re- 
sponses. The academic performance was 
later raised sufficiently to maintain col- 
lege affiliation, but at a distinctly lower 
level than would probably have occurred 
with a more technological orientation. 
The case further illustrates the desir- 
ability of balancing SAT with MAT, not 
attempted in this instance. 

In such cases, parents or guardians 
ought to go pretty slow on selecting a 
college, particularly a liberal arts col- 
lege, for a boy where the SAT or com- 
parable average is more than 1 sigma 
below the average of the institution. For 
the more exacting colleges that line 
would be in SAT terms, around 450. 

Curricula that make early demands 
on specialization expose the student to 
an illadvised choice of field. These prob- 
lems, like the conventional “slow read- 
ers,” come to psychiatric attention in 
relatively small numbers. Psychometric- 
ally, a basic datum here is the SAT- 
MAT balance, and one good rule would 
be to go slow on choosing the contrain- 
dicated field, verbal or quantitative, 
even in the face of apparent interest, if 
there is a disparity of 100 points or 
more. A type case of this is a boy ma- 
joring in physics, perhaps on paternal 
influence or identification, whose low 
marks elsewhere in science cause him to 
question this plan. Entrance SAT was 
nearly 3/4 sigma above current group 
mean, while MAT was 1.1 sigma below. 
A lesser disparity obtains between ver- 
bal and number portions of alpha; the 
former .8 sigma to the good, the latter 
.6 sigma to the bad. Manipulative func- 
tions are below par, vocabulary above. 


We are dealing with a definitely verbal- 
ized individual, in whom a quantitative 
subject was decidedly contra-indicated. 
Some minor changes have been made in 
the boy’s curriculum, resulting in im- 
provement, but as yet not enough for 
satisfactory status. 

The early pattern of overprotection, 
normally maternal, is pretty well recog- 
nized among students of child guidance. 
In this setting there is occasion to ob- 
serve some of its later developments. It 
must be recognized that overprotection 
is relative; most of us are overprotected 
in relation to an environment of the 
jungle, not to say of mechanized war- 
fare. Many honor graduates of second- 
ary schools in academically isolated 
communities are intellectually over pro- 
tected in relation to the environment of 
a metropolitan university. There is no 
constant psychometric pattern, but the 
following instance is instructive. He 
graduates from a midwestern high 
school with very outstanding rank. SAT 
on the other hand is marginal, MAT 
only fair, the college boards very low. 
The admitting authorities elected to 
take a chance, which did not seem to be 
working out well. As seen psychomet- 
rically his verbal alpha is superior, his 
number alpha very superior, and his 
manipulative functions are good. His 
choice of field was good. On the otb<z 
hand his vocabulary range is marginal 
while his inarticulateness in creative or 
projective functions is extreme, and the 
latter is an especially serious handicap 
in a college of the university type. His 
socio-economic background was limited, 
and it may be specially noted that such 
vocabulary ranges are apt to run low 
for the alpha scores. The inarticulate- 
ness was probably reactive; at any rate 
the transplant was unsuccessful. He was 
unable to maintain himself in this aca- 
demic setting. Apparently he had ample 
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native ability to have done so, if his 
background, educational and domestic, 
had been average for the expectations 
he was called on to meet. 

Distinct from these overprotective in- 
fluences are those in which elders seek 
to project their own personalities upon 
the adolescent. In the present cases it 
is generally the father who plays this 
role. Normally successful, and recogniz- 
ing no other pattern of success, he seeks 
to impose this upon the son, who may 
be not less capable, but along very dif- 
ferent lines. The honorific status of the 
liberal arts college exposes it, particu- 
larly its more reputed exemplars, to 
problems of this nature. The intellec- 
tually inadequate, already mentioned, 
may come through this influence. To il- 
lustrate a different type may be men- 
tioned a young fellow with (mutatis 
mutandis) a pronounced literary bent 
conflicting with stubborn parental insis- 
tence on a medical career. He was first 
seen in his sophomore year, when his 
academic status was marginal. Only a 
limited examination was made, but vo- 
cabulary range was about a sigma above 
college norm, and there was evidence of 
marked mental creativity in Rorschach 
responses and the like. Under wise psy- 
chiatric guidance these abilities became 
so far effective as to raise his senior 
standing to the highest classification. 
Seen at this time he presented a very 
marked disjunction of verbal and quan- 
titative alpha functions, their scores be- 
ing nearly 2 sigma apart. (Observe 
that in such cases a mere summation of 
alpha subtests gives a most misleading 
picture.) The Rorschach type of re- 
sponse was as before very rich, espe- 
cially in movement and organization. 
High linguistic powers were also shown 
in other ways, simple verbal reactions 
being extremely fast. A scientific ca- 
reer is definitely contra-indicated, for 
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the time being a sort of compromise has 
been reached, in a business occupation 
which may be balanced by amateur lit- 
erary excursions. The outcome is still 
problematical. 

This is as close as these remarks will 
come to the vocational topic, though the 
question is naturally a pervading one, 
no matter what the immediate problem 
situation. I would, however, go so far 
as to voice a distrust of the relatively 
specific vocational recommendations 
that one meets with in American prac- 
tise, and to accord a sounder position to 
the more analytic viewpoints that I un- 
derstand have represented the prevail- 
ing foreign attitude. Because specific 
employments within the common occu- 
pational stereotypes may demand very 
different sorts of aptitudes, and this is 
specially true at the upper levels that 
are here dealth with. Medical aptitude, 
for example, is a very different matter 
according as one considers internal 
medicine, pathology or surgery. Again, 
the Strong Vocational Interest scale 
rates your present speaker more favor- 
ably as a clergyman than as a psycholo- 
gist; but whether as a Father Brown, 
a Theobald Pontifex, or an Elmer Gan- 
try, is not explicit. 

The point has been made elsewhere, 
that verbal abilities and freedom are a 
normal phase of an outgoing social ad- 
justment. There is another sort of ver- 
bal ability found with an ingoing social 
adjustment, that might be termed a 
“verbalist-introvert” picture. The psy- 
chometric pattern is high performance 
in multiple choice verbal functions, low 
in creative ones, with manipulative 
functions variable, but often low. As an 
illustration may be cited a second year 
man coming to attention through unsat- 
isfactory work complicated with much 
daydreaming, unreality feelings, and 
apathy towards an ordinarily stimulat- 
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ing intellectual environment. The ques- 
tion was actually raised of a borderline 
intelligence for college work, but this is 
contra-indicated by a total alpha 1.1 sig- 
ma above local group average, verbal 
alpha nearly 1.4 sigma above. Number 
alpha is not quite .2 sigma below. The 
essentially verbal SAT had been again 
.85 sigma above. Creative functions are 
low, there being but 13 relatively flat 
and over-qualified Rorschach responses, 
with one refusal. Multiple choice vocab- 
ulary is high, 1.2 sigma above current 
average for his group; a parallel vocab- 
ulary test for spontaneous definition 
was much inhibited. Manipulative func- 
tions were not examined, though a 
brief test of structural visualization 
was about .3 sigma off. The pattern is 
thus as characterized above; ingoing so- 
cial adjustment, uniformly high multi- 
ple choice, low spontaneity. This kind 
of verbalism may commonly be under- 
stood as an escape process, the intellec- 
tual phase of a general withdrawal pat- 
tern; utilizing language for autistic 
ends, instead of in its quasi-biological 
social function. 

The measurement of deterioration is 
a common theme of clinical methodol- 
ogy. The psychometric problem can here 
be illustrated in a happier setting of 
functional restoration. The individual 
concerned was making an excellent all- 
round record at a neighboring univer- 
sity when he had the misfortune to suf- 
fer a gunshot wound of the head, the 
bullet entering in the right occipital re- 
gion and passing through to the left 
frontal, where it still remains. He was 
seen by the writer four times; the peri- 
ods after the accident being respective- 
ly two-and-a-half weeks, seven weeks, 
seventeen weeks, forty-eight weeks. 
When first seen he was clinically recov- 
ered enough to get about alone, and to 
the casual observer unacquainted with 
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the history, would probably have pre- 
sented a normal appearance. The re- 
spective total scores in alpha are 82, 
130, 153, 163. As you are aware, the 
initial performance of 82, while above 
general average, is well below that pre- 
vailing in a good high school, while the 
last, on its face, might be as good as 
ever; it is no more than good college 
average, but with an active, creative 
mind, such as the conventional, multiple- 
choice tests do not reach, it is adequate 
to any college status. Among the sub- 
tests the smallest gain is made in a di- 
rections series, which scores still well 
below par, only 26 points with three er- 
rors. On the other hand the same-oppo- 
sites series gains from a score of but 
17 points to a perfect score, achieved in 
7 seconds less than the time limit. Such 
a spread would be decidedly abnormal, 
and justifies the view that functional re- 
storation is not complete. 

A vocabulary test yielded successive 
percentage scores of 75, 90, 90 and 92; 
this function was restored rapidly so 
far as correct answers went, but the ra- 
tio of wrong answers to omitted ones 
was more progressive; at first 6 to 19, 
then 4 to 6, then 10 to 0, then 8 to 0. 
It represents a sort of subclinical apha- 
sia, a loss of language function not cas- 
ually observed, but clearly discernible 
to measvrement. The methodology of 
further demonstrating this symptom 
can be no more than indicated, but a 
simple test series devised for allied pur- 
poses by M. S. Card and the writer 
showed an average subtest time of 34 
seconds with much error at the first in- 
terview, 16 seconds at the last, with no 
error save for a persistent difficulty in 
raming the upper case letter Q. This 
16-second score is just below a ninth- 
grade norm of 144 seconds. The restora- 
tion, while marked, appears still incom- 
plete. Speed in simple opposites has 
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also doubled, and is now very fast, with, 
however, a persistent difficulty at the 
adjective “wide.” Simple computation 
has increased but moderately, and is 
still subaverage. Forward digit span 
has increased from 5 to 7, still subaver- 
age for the original intellectual calibre; 
backwards digit span has stayed at only 
4, after an original score of 3. Para- 
doxical as it sounds, these results show 
on the whole, a greater restoration in 
relatively complex functions than in 
simpler ones. 

This subclinical aphasia seems also to 
have been accompanied by subclinical 
apraxia. Simple block assemblies were 
at the beginning about 7 sigma slower 
than local mean ; more complicated could 
not be performed at all; their mean 
time is about 55 seconds for a corre- 
sponding educational group. At last in- 
terview the simple ones were not quite 
.9 sigma slower than group average, the 
complex a little over .9 slower. These 
complex functions would thus also seem 
to have gained more. 

The detailed neurology of this case 
must be left to those more competent 
therein, but so substantial a restoration 
of functioning after so gross a cerebral 
insult should have implications of not 
a little interest from the standpoint of 
localization, and the totalitarian func- 
tioning, as it were, of the brain. 

But in what sense, it is fair to ask, 
do functions like those described belong 
in the sphere of a consulting psycholo- 
gist? The answer seems to demand 
some clarification of the consulting re- 
lationship. In its broadest sense, this 
connotes anyone undertaking to give 
professional advice to others. In a 
stricter sense, as in clinical medicine, 
the consulting relationship is between 
physician and physician, specifically not 
between physician and patient or other 
layman. Normally also, a consultant 
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does not serve essentially a single em- 
ployer for salary, but his services are 
more widely distributed for compensa- 
tion in fees or retainers. There are thus 
two criteria of the consulting relation- 
ship; (a) dealing with the layman or 
the expert (b) compensation from sin- 
gle or multiple sources. The consultant, 
strictly understood, is a specialist ad- 
vising with a colleague, and having 
multiple sources of compensation. With 
this dual meaning, the consulting desig- 
nation applies to our group in a poten- 
tial rather than kinetic sense. The pri- 
ma facie evidence of a membership list 
indicates that the status of multiple 
compensation could be accorded to about 
12 per cent; that the rest of us derive 
our earnings essentially from salaries. 
On the other hand the salaried consul- 
tant is generally in the more conven- 
tional situation of consulting with col- 
leagues of the same professional level 
as himself, as is the fortunate setting of 
the work that has been here discussed. 
Whether in psychology or psychiatry, 
the situation of the “private consultant” 
makes wider demands. For in so get- 
ting oneself across to the puzzled and 
suggestible layman, it is best to have, 
in proportion to cortical attributes, a 
considerable measure of assets thalamic 
and endocrine; such as distinguished 
morphology and voice; assured demean- 
or, dynamic or pontifical; a fund of hu- 
man sympathy; a ready flow of speech. 
But our ethical private consultant, and 
his psychiatric colleague, would have 
little advantage in these respects over 
any psychic pitchman that ever uttered 
a handbill. Among its compeers in ap- 
plied science the future good name of 
consulting psychology depends on what 
it may contribute beside these things. 
To suggest some such offerings of quan- 
titation, has been the hope of these re- 
marks. 
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HIS paper is addressed primarily 
to the younger persons in the pro- 
fession, especially to the few who may 
think that aside from teaching educa- 
tional psychology in a college or serv- 
ing as specialists in tests and measure- 
ments there are very few types of jobs 
available. Although this paper will be 
concerned primarily with fields for pro- 
fessional service rather than areas for 
research it was written with the belief 
that the necessities of a job will often 
lead to research conducted on the job. 
This expectation is justified by the 
amount and quality of research carried 
on over the years by psychologists em- 
ployed in posts outside of college and 
university laboratories. University de- 
partments, moreover, have responded to 
the needs of psychologists in other posts 
by doing research. This paper, in brief, 
presents the suggestion that research 
as well as professional service can be 
increased and improved by getting psy- 
chologists to work in new fields. It will 
give special attention to opportunities 
for persons trained in educational psy- 
chology. 

Before going further, a brief state- 
ment of the equipment of typical educa- 
tional psychologists should be given. 
Educational psychologists are persons 

1A paper read by the Vice-President of 
the Educational Section at the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, September 2, 1940. The fourth paragraph 
and a scattering of sentences in the paper 


were omitted from the oral presentation to 
save time. 


who, in addition to knowing the main 
principles of general psychology, will: 
(1) be able to employ the techniques of 
appraising such abilities as intelligence, 
musical aptitude, scholastic attainments 
and of diagnosing personality adjust- 
ment, reading disability, and the like; 
(2) be able to analyze any skill so as to 
improve the teaching of it as has been 
done in the case of reading, spelling, 
etc.; (3) know the processes of learn- 
ing and the art of teaching in general; 
(4) know the principles underlying the 
preparation and use of printed matter, 
pictures, sound-motion pictures, and 
other devices for educational purposes; 
(5) be familiar with certain types of 
people, such as the gifted and the feeble- 
minded, and (6) know the principles of 
group and individual development and 
guidance — the principles underlying 
the adjustment and education of the 
“whole person” to use the popular 
phrase. Educational psychologists are 
not limited to these fields nor do they 
have a monopoly on them. Some may 
not be expert in all of them. In certain 
areas, such as numbers (1), (4) and 
(6) other specialists in psychology are 
often more expert. These are, however, 
the lines in which they tend to be well 
trained. 

Before preparing this paper, I sent a 
request for suggestions to the members 
of the Educational Section of the A.A. 
A.P. The response was so bounteous 
that it will be impossible in this report 
to mention the names of all the con- 
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tributors, much less to give all their 
ideas. I can do no more than offer a 
sampling of the fields which are sug- 
gested as in need of the services of edu- 
cational psychologists. 

Among the fields suggested are some 
in which few if any psychologists have 
been employed and others in which 
many services have been rendered by 
clinical, industrial, experimental or 
other specialists in psychology but by 
few or no educational psychologists. 
Several persons suggested that in these 
fields there are opportunities and needs 
for services of an educational character 
which well trained educational psycholo- 
gists should be able and willing to ren- 
der. It is to be understood that these 
services are additions to or extensions 
of those types which are being or might 
be conducted by clinical, consulting, in- 
dustrial, experimental or other speciai- 
ists in psychology. As suggested in the 
third paragraph in this paper, more- 
over, the overlapping of training among 
“kinds” of psychologists is so great that 
some clinical or industrial or other 
“kinds” of psychologists are equipped 
as well as or better than many educa- 
tional psychologists for many of the 
types of jobs to be mentioned. 

There are several fields in which 
there should be many more posts than 
are now held by educational psycholo- 
gists. For example, nursery schools, 
both public and private, in which edu- 
cational psychologists have been notably 
useful, are likely to become much more 
numerous than they now are. The em- 
ployment of school psychologists in the 
elementary grades is only getting under 
way. If the general type of plan recent- 
ly adopted in several sections of Penn- 
sylvania, of which T. E. Newland wrote 
me, should become general throughout 
the country, a large number of new 
jobs would be available. Several mem- 
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bers of this society reminded me of the 
type of work being done under Grace 
Munson by the Adjustment Service in 
Chicago. Miss Munson’s large staff of 
psychologists renders most of the types 
of services which I outlined in the sec- 
ond paragraph of this paper. Similar 
services would be equally valuable in 
other cities. That school officials, par- 
ents, and pupils all appreciate such 
service has been demonstrated in many 
places, as for example, in New York 
City, in the case of the W.P.A. Remedial 
Reading Project which has been operat- 
ing for six and one-half years, has em- 
ployed at times as many as 750 persons 
and provided diagnostic and remedial 
work for many thousands of pupils. 
High schools are becoming eager for all 
the types of individual educational guid- 
ance which have been so successful in 
the lower grades. I received, moreover, 
many letters from psychologists who 
are beginning to serve in colleges as spe- 
cialists on admission, measurement, of 
attainments, diagnostic and remedial 
work in reading and study, and individ- 
ual counciling of various types. Here 
and there are enterprising persons serv- 
ing as consultants for private schools 
and doing remedial work with children 
by private arrangement with parents. 
The values of the services of the educa- 
tional psychologists to institutions for 
handicapped children — the blind, visu- 
ally weak, the deaf and hard of hearing, 
the crippled, the ill— should be recog- 
nized more widely. Their services should 
be useful in schools and institutes for 
music, fine arts, nursing and other vo- 
cations. In brief, there is stili an enor- 
mous need for the services of well 
trained educational psychologists in the 
schools themselves. 

Certain other institutions which, like 
schools, serve primarily some education- 
al purpose, offer intriguing opportunit- 
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ies. The library is one of these. Certain 
possibilities in this field, sketches by 
Alice Bryan in several articles, are fas- 
cinating. Going beyond such services as 
evaluating the difficulty or readibility of 
books, going beyond wise recommenda- 
tions for meeting recreational or voca- 
tional needs, she has illustrated the pos- 
sibilities of using books as a vital means 
of relieving many types of individual 
mal-adjustment. As she sketches them 
the principles of biblio-therapy are quite 
unlike the typical assumptions of most 
librarians and physicians. They spring 
from psychological conceptions of per- 
sonality adjustment. 

Many types of museums offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for educational 
services by educational psychologists. 
Except for a few on the educational staff 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art, the 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York and perhaps one or two others, 
psychologists have not as yet cultivated 
this important field. Psychologists are 
proving their value in various organiza- 
tions for adult education and recreation. 
Gladys Schwesinger, Barbara Burks 
and others have been doing pioneer 
work for various societies of which the 
American Eugenics Society is an ex- 
ample. There are, however, many other 
organizations serving educational pur- 
poses in which educational psychologists 
should be able to make themselves high- 
ly valuable. 

There are a few instances of splendid 
educational and adjustment service for 
adults, of al! ages. Dr. Lillien Martin’s 
work in San Francisco, following her 
retirement from Stanford, is perhaps the 
best known. Now in her ninetieth year, 
she is still carying on. There are a few 
other specialists in this field which pro- 
vides room for many. S. L. Pressey 
wrote me that he believes the psycho- 
logical problems of the “middle years 
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—25-65,” to be the most neglected field. 
Many letters mentioned the fine educa- 
tional work done by F. N. Finch, D. H. 
Dabelstein and others of the State of 
Minnesota Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Dr. Finch believes that the 
outstanding character of the work of 
this division was primarily due to the 
fact that he employed only persons who 
had had psychological training. In Mis- 
souri and perhaps in certain other 
states, psychologists have been given 
posts in the State Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice which, at its best, involves extensive 
re-education as well as other types of 
work. Many writers mentioned the need 
for more traveling educational and psy- 
chological clinics for our rural popula- 
tion. Goodwin Watson is his report on 
“Human Resources’”* to the National 
Resources Committee estimates that 
there are in the United States at least 
fifteen million persons subject to handi- 
caps whose efficiency could be enormous- 
ly increased by bringing to bear upon 
them the knowledge and insight of edu- 
cational psychologists in collaboration 
with other psychologists and educators. 

For handicapped, defective and delin- 
quent adults under institutional care, 
psychological services are gradually in- 
creasing but they still fall far short of a 
desirable number. Studies now under 
way will, I believe, lead to other pro- 
fessional posts in community welfare. 
For example, the studies of good and 
poor auto drivers, traffic characteristics 
and safety education in general, such as 
those carried on at Yale, New York 
University, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere should result in a 
need for new types of educational work 
(as well as other jobs) in connection 
with traffic and police departments and 
courts as well as new posts in safety 


%y The Educational Record, 1936, 17(1): 3- 
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education in public and private schools. 

Great social gains would result from 
improving the mental health and gener- 
al efficiency of persons who represent 
fair, good and superior specimens of our 
populations. Recently, certain interest- 
ing ventures have been made. Several 
institutions have established an “Indi- 
vidual Guidance Laboratory” or “Per- 
sonality Clinic” in which diagnosis and 
guidance for improving emotional con- 
trol, social intercourse, speech, personal 
appearance, costumes, and various spec- 
ial abilities may be secured. Perhaps 
most of you read the article entitled 
“I’m a New Woman” in a recent issue 
of Forum or a brief in the Reader’s Di- 
gest in which high tribute was paid by 
a client to the services rendered by the 
staff of Alice Cook, organized for pri- 
vate practise after preliminary work in 
the Guidance Laboratory at Teachers 
College. 

The hospital offers great opportuni- 
ties for educational psychologists, quite 
apart from the treatment of mental dis- 
order. As mentioned earlier, the saga- 
cious use of books may be made of great 
therapeutic importance. The use of the 
radio, music, conversation, rest, quiet 
games and various activities to aid the 
patient, demands similar psychological 
insight. Most illnesses may increase the 
seriousness of old problems of adjust- 
ment and create new ones, the proper 
treatment of which may be essential to 
physical as well as mental convales- 
cence. Education or re-education of the 
“person as a whole” could and should be 
an important part of the service ren- 
dered by the modern hospital. During 
hospitalization and post-hospital treat- 
ment, new insights and interests, new 
attitudes and purposes of lasting impor- 
tance might be established especially in 
patients subject to prolonged convales- 


cence. 
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Robert Rock commented on the serv- 
ices an educational psychologist could 
render in the clinic and out-patient de- 
partment in dealing with children, pros- 
pective and actual mothers, and miscel- 
laneous patients, especially those whose 
ability to comprehend and remember 
written and spoken directions is limited. 
Often the oral explanations and instruc- 
tions lack clarity and are insufficiently 
dramatized or reviewed to be accurately 
remembered. Printed instructions, he 
suggests, are similarly defective. Here is 
a field in which the educational psychol- 
ogist may make himself an expert of 
great value. The dentist’s office reveals 
similar needs as is demonstrated in a 
study by Bell. Gertrude Hildreth notes 
the fact that oculists seem to be com- 
mitted to the ideal that almost all visual 
defects must be corrected by lenses or 
surgery instead of reeducation, despite 
the fact that the literature shows little 
investigation of the latter. 

Several opportunities for educational 
psychologists in a large store were men- 
tioned in the letters I received. Selec- 
tion, classification, and training of 
clerks are familiar activities in which 
psychologists of several “kinds” have 
long been engaged. In improving the re- 
lationship of salesman and customer, 
additional services might prove to be of 
value. For example, Dr. Toops writes, 
“We need personality experts who will 
sell a whole ensemble, determined ex- 
perimentally, to match the buyer’s per- 
sonality or purpose.” Others have sug- 
gested the need of educational and psy- 
chological insight in selling or advising 
others how to sell toys, books, household 
equipment, and many other items. Simi- 
lar services would probably be of value 
to other types of concerns. The work of 
Dr. Rensis with the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau in studying consumer’s 
motives, buying behavior and sales tech- 
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niques; Dr. Uhrbrock’s work for Proc- 
tor and Gamble and Dr. Scofield’s stud- 
ies for Joseph E. Seagram and Sons of 
preferences for liquor as affected by 
color, taste, odor, etc., and the after-ef- 
fects of consumption of various mixtures 
may not only pave the way for similar 
jobs with manufacturers of all sorts of 
drinks, foods, drugs and other materials 
but also provide new posts the purpose 
of which would be to make available to 
the public the information they have 
gathered by means of printed material, 
radio addresses, dramas, pictorial and 
other media. In the latter work educa- 
tional psychologists should be able to 
prove their value. Similar services 
should be valuable to banks, life insur- 
ance companies, and manufacturers of 
all types of consumption materials. 

The person trained in educational 
psychology should be able to go beyond 
merely finding out what types of com- 
modities the largest number of people 
will select, superficially, for purchase, 
by educating the public to prefer the 
safest, purest, most wholesome or other- 
wise best article or service. This dis- 
tinction is apparent in work now being 
done in various fields, for example, in 
that of Jersild as educational consultant, 
especially on children’s programs, for 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company in 
which the objective is to select and 
assist in developing programs that have 
educational values as well as high appeal 
or sales value. In the field of radio in 
which Lazarsfeld, Cantril, Stanton, Oje- 
mann and others are doing important 
fundamental work, are educational prob- 
lems of the first magnitude. Similar op- 
portunities are apparent in the motion 
picture industry, at least in connection 
with programs for children and youth, 
and probably for adults as well. Several 
educational psychologists have been em- 
ployed by Erpi and other producers of 
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educational films. Publishing houses, 
realizing the extent to which psychology 
has advanced knowledge of every aspect 
of the reading process, and the form and 
substance of reading matter, are begin- 
ning to provide posts for persons 
trained in this field. There have been 
many significant studies of interests and 
preferences in this field. Inasmuch as it 
is possible to determine the appeal of 
published material very accurately, it is 
possible that a shrewd psychologist 
could develop a sampling plan that 
would enable publishers (and theatrical 
producers also) to avoid the huge costs 
of their “flops” before they are pub- 
lished (or produced.) Children’s maga- 
zines are employing psychologists in 
some capacity in increasing numbers. 
Garry Meyers, who has been active in 
this work for many years, believes that 
newspapers will soon be employing 
specialists in child development and the 
psychology of reading. Specialists in 
the field of reading have noted an in- 
creasing number of requests for infor- 
mation from publishers of magazines 
and newspapers for adults. There must 
be many opportunities for psychologists 
with proper statistical training in mak- 
ing surveys of opinion such as those 
conducted by one staff for Fortune, and 
by Gallup for various newspapers and 
other organiaztions. These are the very 
things psychologists have been doing in 
their laboratories for years — the 
things they should know how to do su- 
premely well. 

Many agencies of the local, state, and 
federal government could profitably em- 
ploy psychologists. John Shea’s work 
with the U. S. Forest Reserve, which in- 
cludes diagnostic study of the psycho- 
logical factors involved in starting fires, 
for example, and education and remedial 
education as contrasted with legal 
threats and penalties and the adjustment 
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and educational activities now being ar- 
ranged for farmers by Rensis Likert of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will, I believe, prove to be immensely im- 
portant ventures. They should suggest 
the need of educational services in other 
lines of governmental enterprises. That 
psychologists can help the farmer in 
many ways was pointed out in a most 
interesting letter from Herbert Toops 
from which I report one example: He 
states that cattle could doubtless be ef- 
fectively conditioned not to pass string- 
enclosed pastures and thus save the 
enormous costs of iron fences and elec- 
tric devices now used. Although a farm- 
er neighbor of mine declared this was a 
daffy idea, it is doubtless good psychol- 
ogy. It suggests a general need for ap- 
plying psychology to the education of 
domestic animals and their keepers. 

A few psychologists have been used on 
-W.P.A. administrative staffs, in the 
C.C.C. and other organizations but the 
total number is still small. At any time, 
and especially now that we face a na- 
tional emergency, the general types of 
diagnostic and educational services with 
which educational psychologists are 
familiar should be in demand. Good- 
win Watson mentioned the need of 
studying possible “work satisfactions” 
other than wages and hours under the 
auspices of labor organizations or in- 
dustries or both. E. L. Thorndike’s re- 
cent studies of “goodness” in cities com- 
prise a brilliant demonstration of the 
possible application of psychologists’ 
techniques to new fields of social serv- 
ice. They show the great educational 
significance of many features of city or- 
ganization and life other than the 
schools. They suggest a future in which 
many cities will employ educational psy- 
chologists among other experts in city 
planning. 
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I have mentioned only a sampling of 
the many areas in which psychological 
work is needed if not indispensable to 
the healthy growth of our national life. 
After the topic for this address had 
been chosen, E. L. Thorndike’s Human 
Nature and the Social Order® appeared. 
Persons interested in locating new areas 
for psychology will find in this volume 
a thousand pages of discussion of psy- 
chological work in connection with so- 
cial, economic, legal and other institu- 
tions. He will find also an assembly of 
material which should provide useful 
talking points in trying to land a job in 
any of them. 

In closing, may we again raise the 
question: How does psychological work 
get started in a new area? The answer 
is usually the same. Someone had the 
courage and vision to venture into the 
field and the ability to make good. Some- 
one was willing to be a pioneer. These 
pioneers were not men and women who 
looked for jobs for which they were 
completely equipped by their university 
training. They were persons who were 
willing and able to tackle new problems 
with the facts, principles, and tech- 
niques they had learned. One successful 
demonstration led to many, often to 
scores of similar posts. The future of 
professional psychology, in my opinion 
depends greatly upon the number and 
quality of such pioneers. We need more 
of the spirit of adventure in educational 
psychology. We need especially to en- 
courage more of the very able young 
people in educational psychology to ven- 
ture into new fields. The very able pio- 
neer will probably make good in almost 
any field, insuring not only a good post 
for himself but creating many similar 
ones for less gifted followers. 


* New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 
Pp. xx + 1019. 
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CCORDING to an authority in the 
field of consumer research, who 
engages in historical research as a hob- 
by, the essentially significant details of 
an era are to be found not in the records 
of its great battles and great reforms, 
or in the lives and accomplishments of 
its military and political leaders, but in 
the plays, the essays, the novels and 
even in the words-of-mouth stories told 
during the period. It is for this reason, 
for example, that he seeks in the plays 
of Euripides and Aristophanes, rather 
than in the text of Xenophon or in Plut- 
arch’s Lives, the basic facts concerning 
day-to-day life in ancient Greece. By the 
same token, he would turn first to Eliza- 
bethean plays for the story of life and 
work in England under the last of the 
Tudors. To maintain a record of the 
present era, he would accumulate not 
merely the chronology of events but the 
dramas and comedies, the essays and 
novels, and more particularly, the stor- 
ies concerning the personalities of the 
day,—yes, even the bawdy ones—which 
go the rounds. 

While not agreeing fully with this 
major emphasis upon literature and 
conversation as the source of historical 
material, I am in sympathy with the 
viewpoint that much concerning the ac- 
tual role of a person or an event or a 
movement is to be found in the stories 

1 Vice-Presidential address by the Chairman 
of the Industrial Section delivered at the 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 


ciation for Applied Psychology, The Pennsyl- 
vania State lege, September 2, 1940. 


about each which appeal to the man on 
the street. For this reason, as an indus- 
trial psychologist, I find much of inter- 
est and significance in the comments on 
psychology and psychologists appearing 
in a series of articles, originally pub- 
lished in Punch, and later brought to- 
gether in a book entitled How to Run a 
Bassoon Factory, with the subtitle, Busi- 
ness Explained. According to the author 
(7) of this book: “The whole object of 
civilization is a gradual advance in the 
standard of life. The longer you go on 
the more things are invented, and the 
longer things stay invented, the more 
people get them. Look at wireless sets,” 
says the author. “Now,” says he, “stop 
looking at wireless sets and look at psy- 
chologies. A hundred years ago our 
fathers had to manage without psychol- 
ogies at all. Even thirty years ago they 
were the privilege of the very few. But 
nowadays with our cheap methods of 
production they are to be found in every 
home.” 

Addressing himself to the business 
man, the author goes on to say: 


As a modern business man, it is most impor- 
tant for you to realize that your workers want 
psychologies of their own and to see that they 
get really first-class chromium-plated ones, 
with cavity walls. That was why, somewhat 
earlier on, I placed a psychologist high on the 
list of Experts You Can’t Do Without. It is 
essential to have a man in the place whose ex- 
pert knowledge tells him that workers are Hu- 
man Beings Not Machines. The old chap with 
whiskers who glues the bits of kid on the bas- 
soon keys—he isn’t a machine—really he isn’t. 
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So don’t let your maintenance engineer oil 
him, and don’t think if he breaks down you 
can just fit a spare part. He is like the author 
of Pagliacci—“a man with a heart like you,” 
and he can probably be depended upon to kcep 
himself well oiled. So just keep him bright 
and healthy, change his water every day, and 
have a psychologist to deal with his soul. 


I cite at length because this bit of sa- 
tire gives a close approximation of what 
the ordinary business man actually 
thinks of psychology and of the psy- 
chologist. It reflects the good-humored 
but skeptical attitude with which the 
psychologist is occasionally given, and 
more frequently denied, an opportunity 
to apply the principles and methods of 
his science to promote the effective use 
and adjustment of human resources in 
industry. Beneath this good-natured 
jibing lies a keen appreciation of the 
misgivings concerning the professional 
status and competence which have seri- 
ously hampered the extension of psy- 
chological research and practice in in- 
dustry. 

It must be admitted that, in spite of 
many outstanding and acknowledged 
achievements in improving selection 
and training methods, and in otherwise 
promoting efficiency and satisfaction at 
work in individual plants, the psycholo- 
gist has made relatively little progress 
in convincing industry that his services 
are needed to promote the well-being of 
the worker and of the organization. It 
is over a quarter of a century since 
Miinsterberg published the first detailed 
program for the application of psychol- 
ogy in industry. Today, organizations 
employing psychologists on a full-time 
or part-time basis still represent a pa- 
thetically small proportion of the total 
number of industrial and business or- 
ganizations in this country (2, 4). In 
particular, the larger or so-called ma- 
jor industries which frequently main- 
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tain large staffs for research in the 
physical sciences hardly exploited the 
possibilities of psychology in promoting 
the economic welfare and adjustment of 
their employees in spite of the social 
turmoil which has resulted from failure 
to consider those human values which 
are the particular concern of the profes- 
sional psychologist. 

This would indeed be a most gloomy 
picture if it appeared that the limited 
use of psychological principles and tech- 
niques resulted from the fact that these 
cannot be applied with profitable and 
beneficial results in the industrial situa- 
tion. This is definitely not the case. To 
say that psychology can bring fruitful 
consequences in promoting individual 
satisfaction, efficiency and harmonious 
industrial relations is not an expression 
of opinion but a statement of demon- 
strated fact. Results which have been 
actually obtained through the limited 
application of psychology in selection, 
training, fatigue-reduction, the analy- 
sis of motives and so on, attest unques- 
tionably to the validity and practicality 
of the principles and methods that have 
been developed by the few psychologists 
who have had an opportunity to work in 
this field. In other words, the actual 
situation is one of neglected opportu- 
nities rather than one of fundamental 
deficiencies in the program formulated 
by Miinsterberg and elaborated by other 
psychologists. 

Today, even more than twenty-five 
years ago, there is need for the extend- 
ed application of psychology in Ameri- 
can industry. For example, industry is 
today being asked to provide higher 
wages ; to shorten its hours of work; to 
pay increased taxes. This program calls 
for a reduction in manufacturing costs. 
To achieve this, and at the same time to 
obtain wider distribution through low- 
ered prices without increasing capital 
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investment per worker and without cut- 
ting labor force, it is necessary to in- 
crease the productivity of the worker. 
Given the wide range of qualifications 
for varied jobs which characterize the 
human race, it is evident that the selec- 
tion of highly qualified workers, who 
can meet higher production standards, 
represents an important basis for meet- 
ing the economic and social demands im- 
posed upon industry. 

Problems arising when management 
deals with labor as required by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act furnishes a 
second and equally realistic reason for 
continued emphasis upon the quality of 
initial selection. Contracts and even less 
formal agreements with labor frequent- 
ly call for the reinstatement, on a sen- 
iority basis, regardless of performance, 
of employees laid off for lack of work. 
Under such conditions, mistakes made 
in selection are not easily corrected. Ex- 
perience also shows that among the 
most troublesome of grievances are 
those involving the discharge of an em- 
ployee because of “unfitness.” In such 
cases, management ordinarily finds little 
sympathy on the part of labor for its 
plea that the worker is incompetent. 
“That,” says labor, “is a matter which 
should have been settled prior to em- 
ployment.” And whether or not this 
stand is justified—and I am of the 
opinion that it frequently is—the issue 
is one which contributes to misunder- 
standing and strife. In so far as psy- 
chological techniques increase the prob- 
ability of hiring fully qualified workers, 
they constitute a major first line of de- 
fence against repeated conflict over the 
issue of discharge and of rehiring in- 
competent employees. 

Systematic job training, which con- 
tributes to the development of skill and 
efficiency, also continues to be one of the 
important items in promoting efficiency 
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and in avoiding disputes centering 
around the question of fitness for work. 
This point need not be labored here. 
However, it is perhaps well to point 
out that training can only contribute 
fully to the avoidance of conflict, par- 
ticularly as it affects security of em- 
ployment, if it is used not only in 
furthering the development of skill on 
the part of new workers, but also in re- 
training experienced men in order to 
keep them fully proficient to handle the 
changing demands of their jobs, and to 
prepare them for new jobs as techno- 
logical and other changes endanger their 
security on jobs for which they were 
originally trained. 

Fatigue elimination, the reduction of 
accidents, the improvement of the meth- 
ods of work, the arousal of intelligent 
interest and healthy attitudes towards 
work call for the wider application of 
psychology. Actually the immediate 
need is for more psychology in indus- 
try. To promote more rapid progress in 
this field to completely realize the 
proinise of industrial psychology—de- 
pends, in my opinion, upon the elimina- 
tion of a number of handicapping in- 
fluences which have most seriously in- 
terfered with the development of the 
program of psychology. 

Among these handicaps is the attitude 
of management towards a systematic, 
scientific approach to the problems of 
labor efficiency, work satisfaction and 
general labor relations. There persists 
widely the belief—supported, in part, 
by both accredited and self-styled “‘psy- 
chologists” who write the “best-sellers” 
—that somehow or other everyone is a 
bit of an expert in judging people, in ar- 
riving at sound methods of work, in de- 
ciding upon whether a task is or is not 
fatiguing, and so on. Executives natur- 
ally hesitate to employ experts for work 
which they believe can be done just as 


, 
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well by a “practical” man, with a knowl- 
edge of the business, who is already on 
the pay roll. 

The attitude of organized labor and 
of labor leaders represents another im- 
portant hindrance to the extension of 
psychological research and practise in 
industry. I have referred to the pres- 
ent need for good initial selection of 
workers as a device for improving effici- 
ency and adjustment and limiting indus- 
trial strife. In doing so, I am not mini- 
mizing the active resistance against the 
introduction of scientific selection tech- 
niques by labor leaders who stand for 
the group protection of its inferior 
members which is the tradition of or- 
ganized labor throughout the world, ex- 
cept perhaps in the Soviet Union where, 
under the direction of a so-called prole- 
tarian dictatorship, which makes inef- 
ficiency synonymous with political 
crime, the trade unions have learned to 
withdraw from its inferior members 
the protection still accorded to them by 
labor unions in capitalistic countries. 
The application of psychology in indus- 
try to selection and other problems has 
unquestionably been handicapped by the 
prevalence of these attitudes and opin- 
ions among labor leaders. 

Other deterrents to the progress of 
industrial psychology could be listed. 
However, of all that can be mentioned, 
none, in my opinion, has been more ef- 
fective than the viewpoint of the aca- 
demic psychologist concerning the quali- 
fications and training of the profession- 
al industrial psychologist. To illustrate 
the orientation of psychologists in these 
respects —and the confusion which ex- 
ists—it is necessary only to read what 
the industrial psychologists themselves 
write about what the business man 
should consider when he seeks an expert 
to help solve the human problems in his 
plant. Perhaps, with an interest in se- 


lecting qualified workers, he will turn to 
a series of articles on aptitude tests in 
a technical industrial magazine, under- 
written by an aspiring younger indus- 
trial psychologist who undoubtedly finds 
pride in his membership in this Associa- 
tion. Here he will learn that “industrial 
engineering has been handicapped by 
the slow development of the science of 
industrial psychology.” But, he will also 
be told that “psychologists have been 
backward in developing an adequate set 
of techniques for industry, partly be- 
cause of preoccupation with other prob- 
lems, but mostly because of their own 
personality handicaps,” and that “it is 
no small task to find a psychologist who 
can sell his science and art to the man- 
agement, and at the same time work co- 
operatively with the other personnel.” 
Finally, the business man will be ad- 
vised that “research in industrial psy- 
chology will have to be done by psycholo- 
gists, but its application may well be 
left to the engineer (3).” 

If the business man has had the good 
fortune to meet a psychologist or two 
without obvious personality handicaps, 
who can “get along with people,” and 
if he senses the apparent contradiction 
in a program which requires that re- 
search be done by one professional 
group and the results applied by an- 
other, he may look elsewhere for advice. 
In doing so, he will very probably look 
into the writings of another member of 
this Association who has published a 
number of popularly accepted books on 
industrial psychology. He will undoubt- 
edly be impressed to find this “expert” 
saying to him: “Whenever the applica- 
tion (of psychology) you contemplate 
involves a number of persons or much 
expense, or a period of time to watch 
for results, the wise thing to do is to 
get in touch with a person near at hand 
who is qualified by training and experi- 
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ence to get you the technical help that 
you will likely need.” “At a college or 
university close by,” adds this profes- 
sional expert, “you will probably find 
someone who is qualified to help you. I 
suggest that you write to the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at two or three col- 
leges, asking each of them to put you in 
touch with some member of the staff 
who is the logical man for the problem 
you have in mind (5).” 

All of this, it is apparent, seems to 
be extremely sensible advice, but it still 
gives the potential employer no cues 
with respect to the qualifications and 
type of training that he may expect in 
one whose services are offered to him. 
And his problem is not simplified when 
he finds that the final word of this ex- 
pert is: “If you can get someone to give 
you expert technical help on your man- 
power problems for less than a per 
diem of fifty dollars or its equivalent 
over a period of time, you could better 
save your time by using an almanac in- 
stead (5).” 

If our businessman recovers from the 
shock of being asked to pay a psycholo- 
gist an initial wage of approximateiy 
$12,000 a year, and still proceeds to 
make contact with a near-by university 
or college, he should probably be pre- 
pared for a still greater shock. For, if 
he refuses to accept a university degree 
at its face value, and really reviews ana- 
lytically the training of the candidates 
offered to him (of course, at a much 
lower salary) he will in most instances 
find that the school failed to provide for 
students in psychology the type of train- 
ing which will prepare them to serve in- 
dustry. 

Actually, under the presumably stand- 
ard brand of a Ph.D. degree in psychol- 
ogy, the business man may find anything 
from a swaggering young experimentai- 
ist, who has acquired great skill in re- 


cording the reactions of some small, 
muscular groups or sense organ, with- 
out learning anything about the individ- 
ual as a “total personality” or of the 
milieu in which he functions, to another 
who has absorbed himself in the con- 
struction of questionnaires or tests, and 
gained but scanty knowledge of the vast 
perplexities of human behavior with 
which we have to deal in the industrial 
situation. Of one thing the business man 
can be certain: he will seldom procure 
with a Ph.D. degree a psychologist who, 
in the course of his training, has had 
first-hand contact with the realities of 
the industrial situation. 

I am not suffering from the delusion 
that what I am saying about the defici- 
encies of our training program is at all 
novel. As a matter of fact, I quite ex- 
pect that this paper may bring com- 
ments similar to those made by a Scot- 
tish “sermon-taster” who loudly pro- 
claimed that she disliked the sermon 
given by the new preacher first, because 
he read it; secondly, because he didn’t 
read it well, and in the third place, be- 
cause it wasn’t worth reading. However, 
I am still impressed by the fact that in 
training industrial psychologists, and 
also other professional psychologists, 
our outlook is still that of the Roman 
merchants who gave rise to the phrase 
“Caveat Emptor’—‘“Let the buyer be- 
ware.” We continue to place upon those 
who employ our professional services 
the burden of finding out whether, after 
the purchase has been made, we come up 
to the specifications inherent in the job 
to be done. 

In spite of our frequent meetings of 
both academic and professional psychol- 
ogists, and much palaver, we have done 
little to coordinate the curriculum of 
psychology with those related subjects 
such as industrial management, engi- 


neering, and business administration in 
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order to provide the budding psycholo- 
gist with the background which he 
should possess in order to serve indus- 
try. Moreover, there are practically no 
provisions for apprenticeship or intern- 
ships in industry which the psychologist 
needs in order to obtain that intimate 
contact with industry that is required 
as a basis for serving its needs. Too 
frequently, the psychologist has adopted 
the attitude that psychological princi- 
ples and methods must be well learned 
and that what the industrial psycholo- 
gist needs to know about industry can 
be “picked up” in the course of a short 
tour in the plant in which he seeks em- 
ployment. In other words, the psychol- 
ogist today lacks orientation in the in- 
dustrial situation. With this deficiency 
he is not in a position to convince “hard- 
boiled” industrial executives he has 
something to contribute to industry (6, 
8). 

At the University of Pennsylvania 
we are trying to face this problem in a 
definite way. However, this is an issue 
which should not be faced singly by in- 
dividual universities. It calls for action 
by an association which should give 
more consideration than has been ac- 
corded so far to the needs of the insti- 
tution which is to employ psychologists 
and the society whom they are to serve. 

It is recorded by Pliny that the cloth- 
iers of Rome “met in the Forum on a 
certain day of autumn to forecast win- 
ter weather: if they thought it would be 
cold, they agreed to boom the price of 
cloaks, if warm, they lowered that of 
cloaks and raised everything else. In 
other branches there were similar mon- 
opolistic arrangements: date and bal- 
sam dealers, for instance, had trade 
agreements limiting production to main- 
tain prices (1).” In the same way, mer- 
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chants of other commodities met to 
agree on production-control and price- 
setting without considering particularly 
the matter of standards aud of consum- 
er needs. This made “Caveat Emptor” 
the expression of bitter experience on 
the part of the Romans. I sometimes 
wonder whether our meetings are not 
guided by somewhat the same point of 
view. There is much serious talk about 
research output, about methods, about 
finding jobs for psychologists, in other 
words, about production. There is too 
little in the way of systematic efforts 
to set standards which will Hall-mark 
the intrinsic worth of our products— 
psychology and psychologists—to make 
those products of greater service to the 
community. To stimulate greater effort 
in that direction may be said to be the 
chief purpose of this paper. 
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A NEW RATIO FOR CLINICAL COUNSELORS 
By BRENT BAXTER and DONALD G. PATERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


OOKS on clinical counseling are 
now emphasizing the need of inter- 
preting test scores by means of the 
standard error of measurement 
(S.E.y).1 The discussions, however, do 
not go much beyond pointing out to the 
counselor that the standard error is to 
be used primarily as an index of reser- 
vation for judging the extent to which 
an obtained score may be accepted as 
representative of the individual’s stand- 
ing in the measurement scale. While this 
is exceedingly important and useful, 
nevertheless, the clinical counselor all 
too frequently fails to realize that the 
magnitude of any particular S.L.y value 
attains its maximum significance only 
when it is related to the variability of 
the norm group. For example, two tests 
may have the same S.E.y value without 
having the same meaning; in one case 
the S.E., value may mean that it is a 
relatively small index of reservation 
whereas in the other case it represents 
a large index of reservation. In the for- 
mer case, the standard deviation of the 
distribution (S.D.) is large; in the lat- 
ter, it is small. This fact suggests the 
utility of relating the S.E.y to the S.D. 
in the form of a new ratio to aid the 


1W. V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing, published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1937, pp. 245-265; D. G. Paterson, 
G. G. Schneidler and E. G. Williamson, Stu- 
dent Guidance Techniques, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., New York, 1938, pp. 47-50; 
and R. Strang, Personal Development and 
Guidance in College and Se School, 
published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1984, pp. 70-71. 


clinical counselor in properly interpret- 
ing S.E.y values and in comparing the 
measurement efficiency of different 
tests.* 

The usual index of the measurement 
efficiency of a test is the reliability co- 
efficient. This coefficient has all too often 
been regarded as a characteristic of a 
test per se. It has tended to center at- 
tention on the efficiency of a test in 
measuring a group whereas the relation 
of the S.E.y to the S.D. directs attention 
to the efficiency of the test in measuring 
individuals.* 

The S.E.. is obtained by the formula 
S.E.4 = S.D. Vi—r in which r is 
the reliability coefficient and S.D. = 
2D? 

N 
the division of S.E.y by S.D. In essence 
the resulting quotient may be interpret- 
ed as expressing the magnitude of S.E.y 
as a percentage of S.D. Since the S.D. 
appears in both the numerator and de- 
nominator, it may be cancelled out, 
leaving the ratio equal to \/1—*, as 
follows: 

SE. S.D./1—r 
a. S.D. 


The values for the ratio may therefore 





- The new ratio merely involves 





= Vil 


2In Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing (p. 161) 
and in Student Guidance Techniques (p.60), 
the desirability of expressing the S.Z., as a 


fraction of the standard deviation is implied. 
8 This point is in line with the excellent dis- 
cussion by R. Franzen and M. Derryberry, 
“Note on Reliability Coefficients,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1932, 23: 559-560. 
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TABLE I 
S.E.y 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS AND SD VALUEs FoR SOME TESTS IN CURRENT USE 
ion S.E.y sii S.E.y 
Test rT S.D. Test r S.D. 
Part A. Scholastic Aptitude Tests Part D. Special Aptitude Tests 
Otis S.A. Higher Exam - - .92  .28 Minn. Man. Dext. (Placing) - .95 .22 
1937 Revised Stanford Binet - .91 .30 Minn. Spatial Relations - - .92 .28 
Henmon-Nelson, 7-12 - - - .90 32 Minn. Cler. Test—Numbers - .85 .39 
Henmon-Nelson, College - - .89 .33 | Minn. Cler. Test—Names - - .89 .33 
Minnesota C.A.T., 1924 - - .94  .25 O’Connor Finger Dexterity - .93 .27 
hs Meier-Seashore Art Judgment .71  .54 
Part B. Achievement Tests Music Memory—Drake - - - .85 .39 
Metro. Achiev. Test, 1933 Part E. Personality Tests 
7th grade - - - - - - 92 .28 
Metro. Achiev. Test, 1933 | Adjustment Inventory—Bell 
8th grade - - - - - - 95  .22 Home - - ---- - - 89 33 
Iowa Placement English - - 96 .20 | Health - - - - - - - 80 .46 
Iowa Placement Math - - - 88 .35 | Social - - - - - - - - 89 83 
Coop. General Culture - - - .98 .14 Emotional - - - - - - 85 39 
Coop. English Series2 - - - .99 .10 Total - - - - - - = = 98 .27 
Coop. Gen. Math., College - - .97 .17 | Humm-Wadsworth Scale 
Coop. Botany - - - - - - 98 .27 Normal - - - - - - - 82 42 
Coop. French - - - - - - .98 .14 Hysteroid - - - - - - - 85 89 
Coop. American History - - .92 .28 Cycloid manic - - - - - .738  .52 
Coop. Cont. Affairs - - - - 97 17 | Schizoid autistic - - - - 88 .35 
Schizoid paranoid - - - - .70  .55 
Part C. Reading Tests Epileptoid - - - - - - .15 .50 
Chapman-Cook Speed of Read. .90 32 Generations Atttads Seales 
Minn. Speed of Reading - - 85 .39 oe = 9 = 2 8 oe 
Iowa Silent Reading - - - 95 .22 Engineering - - - - - - 85 .39 
Minn. Reading, Par. Compre. .78 47 ee bg of Opinions i aie 
Minn.Reading, Vocabulary 91 30 ae eae 
Family - - - - - - - 83 Al 
Law - - - - - - - =- 84 40 
Economic Conservatism - - .85 .39 
Education - - - - - - 82 42 
Minn. Inven. of Soc. Attitude 
Social Behavior - - - - 91 80 
Social Preferences - - - 91 .30 














NotTe.—Reliability coefficients waperted herein were obtained from D. G. Paterson, G. G. 
Schneidler, and E. G. Williamson, Student Guidance Techniques; W. V. Bingham, Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Testing; A. C. Eurich, Reading Abilities of College Students; and E. A. Rundquist 
and R. F. Sletto, Personality in the Depression. 


be obtained directly from tables for While the ratio as a percentage may 
V1—, for various values of the relia- be obtained directly from a table as in- 
bility coefficient.* dicated, the clinical counselor should 
«Bingham, op. cit., pp. 258-259. bear in mind that the table value is es- 
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sentially a short cut to the ratio we have 
described. Thus a value of .20 will come 
to have a greater significance if thought 
of as a ratio of S.E.y to S.D. A value of 
.30 will be recognized as characteristic 
of a test that is less satisfactory than a 
test having a lower value.* 

In order to get a picture of the range 
S.E.y “— 
SD. ) characteristic of 
various tests in current use, we present 
in Table I the findings for a large group 
of tests. In Table I the tests have been 
grouped arbitrarily as follows: scholas- 
tic aptitude tests, achievement tests, 


of ratio values ( 




















TABLE Il 
Ey 
MEDIAN D VALUES FOR GROUPS OF TESTS 
LISTED IN TABLE I 

S.E. 

Tests = 

S.D. 
Achievement Tests - - - - - .20 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests - - - .30 
Reading Tests - - - - - - - 32 
Special Aptitude Tests - - - - .33 
Personality Tests - - - - - - 40 





reading tests, special aptitude tests, and 
personality tests. It is evident that the 
ratios show great diversity, ranging 
from a value of .10 for the Cooperative 
English Test, Series 2, to .55 for the 
Schizoid-paranoid component of the 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. 

In Table II we have summarized the 
median ratio values for each group of 
tests and have arranged them in order 
of magnitude. It is interesting to note 
that achievement tests yield a ratio 
which is less than half of the median 
for the personality tests. Presumably 
progress in personality measurement 


5It must be remembered that this ratio has 
been develo: empirically. Nothing is known 


concerning its distribution and therefore there 
is no estimate of its variation available. 
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lags behind our best efforts in achieve- 
ment testing. 

The clinical significance of the values 
in the tables may be shown as follows: 
in dealing with Cooperative English 
Test scores the S.L.y, of an individual’s 
obtained score is small relative to the 
variability of the norm group. The S.2.» 
is 5.64 and the S.D. is 56.35. Assuming 
that the total distribution ranges within 
six S.D.’s, the score range is 338.10 
points. It is obvious that with a S.L.,y of 
5.64, is becomes possible to locate the in- 
dividual’s standing on the scale of meas- 
urement for the norm group with a 
high degree of accuracy. In contrast, 
the S.E., value for an Inferiority score 
on the Minnesota Scale of Opinions test 
is relatively large in relation to the 
variability of the norm group. The 
S.E.y value is 4.6 and the estimated 
range for the total distribution is only 
58.86. Thus an Inferiority score can 
locate an individual not much better 
than somewhere within half the scale of 
measurement for the total norm group. 

If one assumes the range of the total 
distribution and of the range of an in- 
dividual’s score to be six times their re- 
spective measures of variability, then it 
is clear that the ratio value indicates 
the limits within which an individual’s 
score can be located in relation to the 
scale of measurement for the norm 
group. In a sense it is a percentage of 
accuracy of location and hence of ef- 
ficiency of measurement. A ratio value 
of .10 means that an individual’s score 
can be located within a range that is 
only 10 per cent of the total scale of 
measurement . On the other hand, a ra- 
tio value of .50 means that the individ- 
ual’s score can be located only within a 
range that is equal to 50 per cent of the 
total range. In the latter case a test 
score gives little more than a crude es- 
timate which may be in error by as 
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much as one-half of the total distribu- 
tion. It is for this reason, of course, 
that the problem of reliability assumes 
a position of great importance in men- 
tal measurement. This is not to say, 
however, that the problem of validity is 
not of equal importance. 


SUMMARY 


1. Attention was called to the recent 
emphasis on the need of interpreting 
test scores by means of the standard er- 
ror of the measurement (S.E.,). In this 
connection it was pointed out that the 
S.E., attains its maximum significance 
only when it is related to the variability 
of the norm group. This suggests the 
clinical value of publishing for each test 
the reliability coefficient, the standard 
deviation of the distribution (S.D.), the 
standard error of measurement, and a 





: in , “Ee 
new ratio which is SD.’ 
2. The oe ratio may be read di- 





S.D. 
rectly from published tables of 1—r 
for various values of the reliability co- 
efficient. 


S.E. 


SD. values for 


3. A compilation of 





a large number of tests in current use 
was presented showing a range of val- 
ues from .10 to .55,—small values, of 
course, indicating a higher measure- 
ment efficiency. 


4. The si values for an arbitrary 


classification of tests show that achieve- 
ment tests are the most efficient and 
personality tests are the least efficient, 
the latter being less than one-half as 
efficient as the former. The order of ef- 
ficiency is as follows: achievement tests, 
scholastic aptitude tests, reading tests, 
special aptitude tests, and personality 
tests. 

5. The significance of the new ratio 
for the clinical counselor is to be found 
in the fact that a ratio value of .10 
means that a test score can locate an 
individual within the limits of 10 per 
cent of the total scale of measurement, 
whereas a ratio value of .55 means that 
a test score can locate the individual 
within a range that is greater than one- 
half of the total scale. It may be said, 
therefore, that the ratio yields a needed 
index of efficiency of measurement in 
evaluating an individual’s standing in a 
variety of tests. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE DIAGNOSES OF A 





GRAPHOLOGIST WITH THE RESULTS 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


By DONALD E. SUPER 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


RAPHOLOGICAL methods have 

for many years been treated by 
psychologists as invalid methods of di- 
agnosing personality, a rather impres- 
sive number of studies having been 
made in which the analytical principles 
of the graphologists have been applied 
without positive results. This literature 
is so well known, and has been so fre- 
quently reviewed in the standard texts, 
that no attempt will be made to sum- 
marize it here. 

In spite of the decent burial which 
American scientists have long since 
given graphology, a number of Euro- 
pean workers have persisted with the 
study of handwriting. The studies of 
Saudek (6) and Klages (in 7) have at- 
tracted international attention, even 
though they have made little impression 
on the writers of American textbooks. 
In this country, Allport and Vernon (2) 
have recently included handwriting ana- 
lysis in an intensive study of expressive 
movement, and have found that there is 
some validity in certain graphological 
principles, even though these are not 
those commonly announced by profes- 
sional graphologists. It seems likely 
that in time the consensus of psychologi- 
cal opinion will change and become more 
favorable toward a newer type of hand- 
writing analysis. There will then be a 
danger that quack graphologists of the 
type we now know will flourish with 
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the vindication of this new type of 
graphology. 


PROBLEM 


This investigation was suggested by 
the appearance, in various well-known 
eastern and midwestern papers, of a 
series of articles by a woman calling 
herself a graphologist and claiming to 
have studied graphology at a number of 
outstanding colleges and universities. 
She referred, in her first column, to the 
work of Saudek and other European 
graphologists, and stated than many 
European and some American business 
and industrial concerns utilize the serv- 
ices of handwriting analysts in person- 
nel selection and promotion. She thus 
had some of the appearances of authen- 
ticity, claimed to use the methods of 
reputable workers, and was sponsored 
by newspapers of some repute. 

Her claims, however, had the ring of 
the traditional quack handwriting ana- 
lyst. One heading reads: “Temperament 
Shown by Handwriting: V...D. 
Advises Analysis of Penmanship of 
Both Parties before Marriage.” In the 
body of the column she writes: 


If you feel that all is not right 
with your marriage, have both 
handwritings analyzed and learn 
wherein the difficulty lies. If you 
are contemplating marriage, learn 
first if you are well suited. Fur- 
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thermore, check on your idea of the 
type of person you should marry 
by checking question 4 on the cou- 
pon. 


Another heading reads: “Graphology 
May Help You Choose Your Life Work.” 
In the column she advised parents that, 
“From the knowledge I gain from the 
analysis of their (children’s) handwrit- 
ing and the statistics I have gathered 
on vocations, they will be greatly helped 
in a choice of their life vocation.” 

The problem was, then, to compare 
diagnoses made by this graphologist 
with the results of standard psychologi- 
cal tests and inventories. 


METHOD 


The writer asked each student in a 
psychology class of twenty-four stu- 
dents to clip one of the graphologist’s 
coupons from the local paper and fol- 
low the directions printed thereon, 
turning the materials in to him in class. 
Each student therefore checked one 
question on the coupon, that asking for 
help in the choice of a vocation, filled 
out the blanks for name and address, 
addressed an envelope to the grapholo- 
gist and one to himself, and provided a 
three-sentence sample of his handwrit- 
ing. This sample was, according to the 
directions, to consist of “at least three 
sentences” of one’s normal handwrit- 
ing, chosen, preferably, from some- 
thing one had already written for an- 
other purpose. No directions were giv- 
en concerning the kind of paper nor 
concerning the writing instrument to 
be used. In order that the work might 
be done under the conditions specified 
by the graphologist, the writer did not 
supplement these directions. The sam- 
ples were all in ink, most of them writ- 
ten for the investigation. Unruled pa- 
per was used in the majority of cases, 
although occasional use was made of 
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ruled notebook paper. Casual inspection 
did not suggest that any were revealing 
in content, a typical sample running as 
follows: “Dear Miss D.: Please tell me 
what I am best fitted for. I will greatly 
appreciate your help. Thank you in ad- 
vance”. The present writer then put the 
required dime in each envelope, stamped 
them, and dropped four or five in the 
mail each day until ail twenty-four had 
been dispatched, thus having them ar- 
rive at different times with a variety of 
other mail. The small number of stu- 
dents who did not live in Worcester or 
in nearby towns used the street address- 
es of dormitory and fraternity houses 
in order to conceal their university con- 
nection, and the others used their home 
addresses. 

Each student had already taken, in 
connection with the college placement 
examinations, the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, 
scores on this test having been trans- 
formed into Binet Mental Age in order 
that the occupational intelligence norms 
compiled by Fryer and Sparling (3) 
might be used in some of the compari- 
sons. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory had been administered to 
each member of the class earlier in the 
semester. Although it was recognized 
that there might be certain objections 
to these instruments and data as cri- 
teria it was felt that they were as ade- 
quate as any available. Diagnoses based 
on case studies were not used as criteria 
because it seemed desirable to compare 
the graphologist’s monosymptomatic di- 
agnoses with similar criteria. 


FINDINGS 


Intelligence Level 

In order to determine the appropri- 
ateness of the vocational recommenda- 
tions of the graphologist, the occupa- 
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tions which she suggested as appropri- 
ate for each student were rated accord- 
ing to Fryer and Sparling’s table, de- 
rived from the Army data (3). Similar- 
ly, the Binet mental ages derived from 
the A.C.E. Psychological Examinations 
were converted into Army Alpha letter 
ratings as shown in that same table. If 
there were a perfect agreement between 
the intelligence presumably required by 
the median recommended occupation 
and the intelligence of the student 
(both expressed in terms of broad cate- 
gories), the occupational rating would 
be the same as the intelligence rating. 
Thus, a student at the highest intelli- 
gence level, “A,” would have recom- 
mended to him an occupation at the 
highest intelligence level, “A.” 


TABLE I 


MEASURED INTELLIGENCE AND RECOMMENDED 
INTELLIGENCE LEVEL 








Intelligence Rating 





AB G+ <C 

- pe: ant 
2 A Of 2.9: 

3B 8 £ 2 8 2=865 

5 5 degrees of 
& C+ 1 4 6.86 freedom 
§ Cc 0 10 OO p=10—.20 





* Italicized numbers are those which would be large if 
the variables were closely related. 


The results are presented in Table I. 
In 9, or 37.50 per cent, of the cases the 
graphologist agrees with the test as to 
the intellectual level of the student ; none 
of the brightest students is assigned to 
occupations requiring the most mental 
ability, and none of the less capable is 
assigned to the “C” (or lower) levels. 
One student is assigned to the highest 
level, although 4 actually belong there; 
1 is assigned to the “C” level, the low- 
est used in this group, although 3 be- 
long there. It is also interesting that, 





although the graphologist could not 
know that these were college students 
and, therefore, a select group, she has 
assigned none of them to the lower lev- 
el occupations, in which a majority of 
the population are employed, and from 
which one would, theoretically, expect 
many persons resorting to the aid of a 
popular graphologist to be drawn. This 
might be interpreted as evidence of a 
partially correct diagnosis, were it not 
that the absence of low level occupa- 
tions on the printed “Graphology Chart” 
or check-list suggests a constant bias 
toward the upper half of the occupation- 
al scale. The “p” of .10 to .20 shows that 
the results are no better than might 
have been achieved by guesswork. 


Interest Pattern 


In Table II are presented the results 
of a comparison of the graphologist’s 
recommendations with scores on 
Strong’s Blank. Each type of data was 
classified according to the major inter- 
est groups revealed by Strong’s re- 
search (8), the skilled trades groups be- 
ing added arbitrarily because of socio- 
economic differences which have been 
found to exist between it and the other- 
wise similar physical science groups 
(4, 9). The italicized numbers are those 
which would be high, if there were per- 
fect agreement between the two types of 
data. One case, or 4.17 per cent of the 
group, was properly classified by the 
graphologist: that is, she recommended 
that only 1 student enter the type of 
occupation in which, according to 
Strong’s Blank, he was most likely to 
find satisfaction. The last column shows 
that the majority of the students had 
interests resembling those of men suc- 
cessful in biological, literary-legal, so- 
cial, and business detail occupations; 
the lowest row reveals that the graph- 
ologist has recommended that 13, or 
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more than 50 per cent, enter physical found for each of two groups of stu- 
science or skilled occupations, and that dents, those for whom a given trait had 
3 enter business contact jobs, all of been checked on the Chart and those for 
these being types of occupations which whom it had not been checked. The 


TABLE II 
MEASURED INTERESTS AND GRAPHOLOGICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 














Type of Occupation Recommended by Graphologist 

















Occupational Group Physical Biological Literary- Social Business Skilled Total 
in Which High Scores Sciences Sciences Legal Sciences Detail Contact Trades 
Were Made 
Physical Sciences 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Biological Sciences 0 0 1 0 0 2 1 4 
Literary-Legal 2 1 0 1 0 0 1 5 
Social Sciences 2 0 0 0 2 1 3 8 
Business Detail 1 0 1 0 1 0 2 5 
Business Contact 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Skilled Trades 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Total 5 2 2 1 3 3 8 24 

x? = 76.23 

36 degrees of freedom 


p=—<.0l 





are barely represented in the last col- data appear in Table III. 
umn. The Chi-square of 76.23, with 36 The first graphological trait has to do 
degrees of freedom, shows that there is with self-confidence and aggressiveness. 
less than one chance in 100 of obtain- Table III shows that the 21 men who 
ing such relationships through random were selected by the graphologist as 
errors; this suggests not only that this lacking in these traits were definitely less 
graphologist is unsuccessful in diagnos-_ self-conscious, or more self-confident, 
ing vocational interests but also that as judged by the Bernreuter Inventory, 
her recommendations are affected by a_ than the 3 who were not told they lacked 
constant error in favor of certain types these traits; the significance of this dif- 
of occupations for men, namely, engi- ference is shown by a critical ratio of 
neering, skilled trades, and sales work. 3.71. The fourth trait on the “Graph- 
3 : ology Chart” is roughly the same; here, 
Personality Traits also, the Bernreuter shows that those 
In addition to recommending certain whom the graphologist says are lacking 
occupations, the graphologist checked in the trait have more of it than those 
items on a list of personality traits de- whom she says have it in an appreciable 
signed to give her client an understand- degree. The critical ratio of 5.52 indi- 
ing of his traits and the reasons for her cates that the difference is significant. 
recommendations. Twenty-nine such None of the ratios in the other compari- 
traits are listed on the “Graphology sons appreaches significance. In other 
Chart” used by the analyst; of these, words, the graphologist’s diagnosis of 
six seemed comparable to traits meas- personality traits is different from a 
ured by the Bernreuter and other in- chance diagnosis in the case of only two 
ventories. The mean raw scores for each traits, and in these it is consistently 
of the relevant Bernreuter traits were worse than chance, suggesting a con- 
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stant error of bias on her part. In view 
on the frequently questioned validity of 
the Bernreuter, of the fact that the 
handwriting analyses by only one ana- 
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only old, but the adequacy of the occupa- 
tional sample has frequently been ques- 
tioned (5). More important than these 
is the great overlapping of occupational 


TABLE III 


RELATIONSHIP OF BERNREUTER SCORES TO TRAITS REVEALED BY HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 








Graphological Trait Bernreuter Trait 


Checked Not Checked 


D/ea 





Mean score N Mean score N 
You do not at present have Self-consciousness- —60.33 21 14.33 3 3.71 
the self-confidence and Self-confidence 
aggressiveness needed in 
the business world. Dominance-Submission 68.42 21 14.00 3 26 
You are too energetic and Neurotic tendency —75.00 4 —88.50 20 389 
restless to be tied down to 
highly routine and detailed 
work. 
You work better with things Introversion- —42.50 4 —95.00 20 1.16 
and ideas than with people. Extraversion 
You have self-confidence, a Self-consciousness- 33.00 1 —54.65 23 5.52 
positive will, initiative. Self-confidence 
It is difficult for you to Neurotic tendency —87.00 19 —83.40 5 Al 
approach people aggressively 
and try to sell them an idea. 
You are not at present confi- 
dent enough to deal with all 
types of human beings. 
You are the leader type and Neurotic tendency —44.00 2 —90.10 22 74 
should be in a fieid that gives 


you scope for your resourceful- 
ness and energy. 





lyst who did not specify carefully con- 
trolled writing conditions, and the sub- 
jectivity of the pairing of items to be 
compared, not too much emphasis may 
be put on the general significance of this 
finding. It is still significant, however, 
that the diagnoses were so lacking in 
agreement in this instance. 


DISCUSSION 


The Criteria 

The criteria used in validating the 
graphologist’s diagnoses are, it must be 
pointed out again, not entirely above 
suspicion. The data on the intelligence 
required by different occupations are not 


intelligence levels, many men at one 
level being equal in intelligence to many 
of those at higher and lower levels. The 
breadth of the categories used in this 
comparison is something of a safeguard 
against this defect, however. The Inter- 
est Inventory has been widely used and 
its validity amply demonstrated, as 
shown in a recent summary by the 
writer (10), but the comparison is not 
exactly fair in view of the fact that in- 
terest is only one factor in occupational 
adjustment, howbeit an important one. 
The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
is the least satisfactory of the criteria 
used, and its validity has often been 





questioned. Similar defects have, how- 
ever, been found in most other methods 
of diagnosing personality, and a detailed 
analysis of the research which has been 
done with the Bernreuter (soon to be 
published) has convinced the writer that 
it has real value when properly used. 
Granting, then, that our criteria are 
fairly valid, what conclusions are to be 
drawn from the comparisons which 
have been made between them and the 
graphologist’s diagnoses? 


Conclusions 


The vocational recommendations of 
the graphologist, when examined from 
the point of view of their suitability to 
the students’ mental ability, were no 
better than guesswork. That all of this 
select group of individuals were assigned 
to occupations requiring average or 
above average intelligence, and that on- 
ly one was assigned to occupations re- 
quiring the highest and none to lower 
levels of intelligence, suggested a con- 
stant error or bias on the part of the 
graphologist in favor of certain types of 
occupations. This conclusion was sub- 
stantiated by the comparison with the 
Interest Inventory scores. The frequency 
with which technical-professional and 
skilled occupations were recommended, 
in spite of intelligence superior to the 
latter and interests unlike those of men 
in these fields, leads to the conclusion 
that external considerations are affect- 
ing the graphologist’s recommendations. 
In one of her columns she writes: “Take 
for instance engineering, that is a good 
field for a boy to go into today.” Is it a 
good field for 60 per cent of freshman 
engineering students who drop out of 
engineering school because they have 
not the interests and abilities of engin- 
eers? Or for these students without 
technical interests? 

Certain specific occupations occur 
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with surprising frequency in the graph- 
ologist’s recommendations. Seven of the 
24 men were told they were suited to 
commercial photography, 5 were told to 
consider dental mechanics. Evidently 
the fact that certain fields offer more 
opportunity than others has caused them 
to be frequently recommended, regard- 
less of interest and ability. 

A similar bias is revealed in the per- 
sonality diagnoses. It will be remem- 
bered that 21 out of 24 students, in one 
place, and 23 out of 24 in another, were 
told that they lacked self-confidence, 
whereas the Bernreuter showed that 
they were actually quite self-confident, 
more so even than those who were not so 
singled out. A rather obvious explana- 
tion for this significant error lies in the 
nature of the diagnostic situation: What 
more logical than that the graphologist 
should assume that most persons writ- 
ing to her for help are lacking in self- 
confidence? Persons consulting a graph- 
ologist via a newspaper would probably 
be introspective and insecure. Perhaps 
they are told they lack confidence and 
aggressiveness on the basis of hypothe- 
ses such as this rather than as a result 
of a study of their handwriting accord- 
ing to Saudek’s or similar principles. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that 
this study is an evaluation of the work 
of one graphologist and cannot, there- 
fore, be taken as applying to all graph- 
ologists. In spite of this important limi- 
tation it is felt that the study has im- 
portant implications in view of the fact 
that the graphologist in question has 
done consulting work under the auspices 
of established institutions in a number 
of large cities, and claims to use scien- 
tific methods. 


SUMMARY 


A class of twenty-four students who 
had previously been given intelligence, 
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interest, and personality tests wrote to 
a newspaper graphologist for vocational 
guidance, their university connection be- 
ing disguised and the requests being 
staggered over a period of more than 
one week. The vocational recommenda- 
tions and the diagnoses of personality 
traits were then compared with the test 
scores. It was found that: 

1. Assuming that a certain minimum 
intelligence is necessary for a given 
occupation, the occupations recommend- 
ed by the graphologist showed no more 
than a chance relationship with the 
recommendations which a psychologist 
would have made on the basis of intelli- 
gence tests. 

2. Assuming that a certain pattern 
of interests is desirable for adjustment 
in an occupation, the occupations recom- 
mended by the graphologist were quite 
different from those which a psycholo- 
gist would have recommended on the 
basis of an interest inventory, certain 
unsuitable occupations being recom- 
mended with more than chance frequen- 
cy by the graphologist. 

3. The graphologist’s estimates of the 
students’ personality traits showed no 
more than a chance agreement with 
those made by a psychologist on the 
basis of personality inventories in the 
case of four traits, and in the case of 
the two others were worse than chance, 
again revealing a constant error. 

4. There was reason for ascribing 
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these constant errors to a belief in the 
existence of opportunities in certain 
areas rather than to poor diagnosis 
alone, and to the use of clues to person- 
ality traits not intrinsic in handwriting. 

5. It was pointed out that, with cer- 
tain graphological principles gaining ac- 
ceptance in scientific circles, it is still 
important to check the activities of per- 
sons who claim to use these newer prin- 
ciples. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS 
FOR THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


The Committee on Schools for the 
Mentally Deficient was appointed in the 
fall of 1939. The objective of this com- 
mittee was to survey the present status 
of clinical psychology, including both 
the commitment and administrative pro- 
cedures, in schools for the mentally de- 
ficient. 

To obtain the required data, letters 
were sent to the sixty-eight public 
schools for the mentally deficient in the 
United States and to seventy private 
schools in Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, California, 
Virginia, Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
From these institutions were requested 
the names of the psychologists or per- 
sons doing the “psychological” work; 
the commitment or admission blanks; 
and, from the public institutions, the 
annual reports. Replies were received 
from all sixty-eight public institutions 
and from thirty-four private schools. 
From the forty-one schools which re- 
ported psychological staffs the following 
additional information was requested: 
activities of the psychologist, psycho- 
logical tests most frequently used, pro- 
fessional training of the psychologist, 
and, if the state had civil service, the 
qualifications and salary schedules under 
civil service. Twenty-five replies, out of 
a possible forty-one, were received to 
these second questionnaires. 

From the application blanks and com- 
mitment forms received from forty- 
eight schools, considerable information 
has been obtained regarding the com- 


mitment practices that prevail. General- 
ly commitments are made by persons in 
the medical field. The qualifications of 
the physicians making commitments are 
far from uniform. In many states the 
only demand is that the physician must 
be a graduate of a legally recognized 
medical college, and that he must have 
resided in the state for a specified num- 
ber of years. Only New York State re- 
quires that qualified examiners be regis- 
tered with the Department of Mental 
Hygiene. 

Seven states, Louisiana, New York, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming, permit “quali- 
fied” psychologists to act in place of the 
committing physicians. In fourteen oth- 
er states the commitment blanks either 
stated that the use of some standard 
test was desirable, or that a psycho- 
logical examination or clinical report 
was helpful. With few exceptions, how-. 
ever, there are no standard qualifica- 
tions for “qualified” psychologists and 
no standards for clinical personnel or 
the person administering the “standard 
test.” 

The Statistical Manual for Use of 
Institutions for Mental Defectives pub- 
lished by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1934, lists the position 
of psychologist among the officers or 
employees of the institutions. It does 
not, however, define the qualifications 
of the psychologist, as it does specifi- 
cally for the classification of graduate 
nurses, nor does it indicate the duties of 
the psychologist, as it does for institu- 
tion social workers. It is quite likely that 
in many institutions psychology is 
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thought of only as securing mental ages 
and intelligence quotients, in other 
words as “mental testing,” and that the 


psychologist is thought of as a “mental 
tester.” 


Replies from public institutions indi- 
cated the following incidence and nature 
of “psychological” service within the 
sixty-eight public institutions: 


10 institutions have no psychologi- 

cal service. 

1 institution has its summer test- 
ing done by the superintendent’s 
secretary, and its winter testing 
done by a teacher. 
institutions have their testing 
done by teachers. 
institutions have their testing 
done by the assistant physician. 
institution has its testing done 
by the social worker. 
institution has three services for 
testing: the assistant physician, 
the head teacher, and the social 
worker. 

1 institution has its testing done 
by the superintendent (a quali- 
fied psychologist) and the head 
teacher. 

1 institution uses the state hospi- 
tal clinic with some testing done 
by the superintendent. 

9 institutions employ the services 

of qualified psychologists from 

other agencies. 

institutions have one psycholo- 

gist on the staff. 

institutions have two psycholo- 

gists on the staff. 

1 institution has three psycholo- 
gists on the staff. 

1 institution has seven psycholo- 
gists on the staff. 


Private schools reported the following 
incidence of psychological service: 


-—- —- OC 


23 
10 


2 schools have no psychological 
service. 

8 schools apparently have their 
testing done by a teacher. 

8 schools have their testing done 
by the director of the school, 

three being medical men. 
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13 schools employ clinical service 
or well qualified psychologists 
part time. 

8 schools have full time psycholo- 
gists on the staff. 


The preparation of the psychologists 
in the several institutions varied. From 
the twenty-four replies received from 
the second questionnaire of this com- 
mittee the following data were secured 
regarding degrees held by 37 psycholo- 
gists; 14 held Ph.D.’s, 12 held M.A.’s, 1 
held an M.Ed, 9 held B.A.’s, and 1 held 
no degree. For the 56 persons reported 
as “psychologists” the following profes- 
sional memberships were listed: 19 were 
members of the American Psychological 
Association, 5 were members of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology,? 4 were members of a state 
psychological association, and 1 was a 
member of the Psychometric Society. 

From the few states reporting civil 
service or other job specifications, the 
qualifications were varied and loosely 
defined. 

Reported salary schedules of psychol- 
ogists in the institutions ranged from 
$1200-$1500 plus maintenance to $1320- 
$1800 plus maintenance and $1800-$3000 
without maintenance. The salary seems 
to bear little relation to the qualifica- 
tions of the psychologist. Even when 
fixed by civil service, it may reduce to 
a lower scale, and other positions in the 
institutions at higher salaries are ap- 
parently given to persons with only a 
high school education but with political 
influence. 

As may be expected, the principal job 
of the psychologist in the institution is 
mental examination. But many other job 
activities were reported. In three insti- 
tutions there were persons on the staff 
whose work was entirely research. Two 


2 Some of the A.P.A. and A.A.A.P. member- 
ships were duplicates. 





other institutions mentioned statistical 
reports and other special reports which 
can be considered a simple form of re- 
search. Nine psychologists served at out- 
patient clinics. Four reported that it 
was their job to show professional 
groups through the institution and to 
arrange demonstration clinics for the 
groups. One psychologist examined all 
new employees. Several mentioned their 
part in discipline. Others mentioned 
their part in selection of pupils for pa- 
role, for sterilization, and for school and 
industrial placement. Some were called 
upon to act as expert witnesses. Some 
did corrective work in speech and read- 
ing. Several mentioned their participa- 
tion in staff conferences and conferences 
with parents and teachers. Others men- 
tioned their public relation activities 
such as giving talks, writing, and at- 
tending professional meetings. In one 
instance the job of the psychologist was 
defined in the administrative organiza- 
tion as “responsible for all matters con- 
cerning patients other than medicine,” 
—the most complete recognition of the 
psychologist reported. 

An employee in an institution has to 
be a part of the institution life, what- 
ever his professional capacity, and must 
be ready and willing to assist in emer- 
gencies and relieve other officers. Some 
of the institution duties reported, how- 
ever, have little relation to the job of 
psychologist. Responsibilities reported 
by psychologists in addition to their own 
professional duties included teaching, 
library work, daily census of a building, 
and social work. In view of the fact that 
the 1937 report of the Bureau of the 
Census showed an average of 2,454 pa- 
tients per psychologist for forty psy- 
chologists in public institutions, it would 
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appear that institution psychologists 
could be busy without engaging in work 
outside of their field. 

Tests used and reported by five or 
more institutions were: 1937 Stanford- 
Binet, 1916 Stanford-Binet, Kuhlmann- 
Binet, Hayes-Binet, Pintner-Paterson 
Performance, Grace Arthur Perform- 
ance, Cornell-Coxe, Merrill-Palmer, 
Gesell, Healy Pictorial II, Porteus 
Maze, Stanford Achievement, Met- 
ropolitan Achievement, Vineland Social 
Maturity. Seventy-nine other tests were 
mentioned less than five times. They in- 
cluded intelligence scales, performance 
tests, mechanical aptitude tests, achieve- 
ment tests, personality inventories, and 
tests for dominance. In general the per- 
son admitted to an institution for the 
mentally deficient is given an intelli- 
gence test, one or more achievement 
tests, and a performance test of some 
kind. In only a few cases were more 
thorough studies reported. 

It is apparent that there should be 
many more qualified psychologists em- 
ployed in schools for the mentally de- 
ficient than are now employed. On the 
other hand, many of the institutions are 
more urgently in need of other services 
than those of psychologists on the staff. 
To recognize this is not being unfaithful 
to the cause of the clinical psychologist. 
Development of psychological work de- 
pends on the development of the whole 
institution which in turn depends on the 
educated public, demanding high stand- 
ards of administration and a staff not 
dominated by politicians. 

KATHERINE P. BRADWAY 

Roy HAMLIN 

SAMUEL A. KIRK 

BERT NASH 

FLORENTINE HACKBUSCH, Chairman 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED 


PSYCHOLOGY, INc. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1940 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Balance on Hand, 1/1/40 $ 404.13 $ 


Dues Collected for 1940 - 
Dues Collected for 1941 - 
(Deferred Income) 


Miscellaneous - - - . 
($1.03—Deferred Expense) 


Secretary’s Office 
Travel - - - - - - 
Clerical - - - - - - 
Supplies - - - - - - 


Printing - - 
($6.94—-Deferred Seoeuse) 


Directory - - - - - - 
Treasurer’s Office 
Clerical - - - - - - 


Supplies 
($21.65—Deferred Supeneed 


Sections 


Clinical - - - 
($2.05—Deferred Spenset 


Consulting - - - - - 
($2.05—Deferred Expense) 


Educational - - - - - 
($2.05—Deferred Expense) 


Industrial - - - - 
($2.05—Deferred eee) 


Program Committee - - 


Board of Affiliates - - - 
($1.083—Deferred Expense) 


Portraits of Psychologists 

Psychological Abstracts, 
On Hand, 1/1/40 - - - 
1940 Abstracts - - - 


1941 Abstracts - - - 
(Deferred Income and Expense) 


Psychological Bulletin, 
On Hand, 1/1/40 - - - 15 
1940 Bulletin - - - - 75 


1941 Bulletin - - - 75 
(Deferred Income and Sepened 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
Balance on Hand, 1/1/40 92.00 


3,945.00 
2,454.00 


24.00 


4.00 


68.00 


4.00 
34.00 
48.00 


29.75 
6.00 


105.40 


129.41 
465.00 
281.59 
111.95 


151.40 


150.00 
71.69 


44.04 
16.76 
36.87 
10.41 


57.44 
1.97 


3.50 


38.00 
48.00 


1.50 
75 






1940 Subscriptions and 


Sales - - - - - 333.28 
1941 Subscriptions -- 175.00 
(Def Income) 
Publication Expenses - 1,160.44 
Editorial Expenses - - 275.88 
Mita toes Bebe = 
Security Trust Bank Bal. 4,224.48 
Cash on hand - - - - - 161.50 





$7,587.66 $7,587.66 


BANK RECONCILIATION 
Balance as per Bank State- 
ment, 12/31/40 - - - 


Deduct Outstanding Checks 
(Nos. 176, 189-195) 


Check Book Balance - - 


$4,438.13 
$ 213.65 


4,224.48 
$4,438.13 $4,438.13 





ACTUAL FINANCIAL STANDING 
December 31, 1940 


Bank Balance, 1/1/40 - - $ 412.24 
Deposited in 1940 - - - 6,944.40 
Deferred Expenses - - - 39.88 


(Checks 181, 182. 183, 187) 


Cash on Hand, 12/31/40 - 161.50 $7,558.02 


Checks 110-195 - - - - $38,117.87 
Collection Charges by Bank 2.29 
Returned Checks - - - 12.00 
Deferred Income 
1941 Dues Paid - - - 2,448.00 
1941 Subscriptions - - - 175.00 5,755.16 
Balance on Hand - - $1,802.86 


This is to certify that we have examined the books 
of the treasurer for the period January 1, 1940 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, and to the best of our knowledge the state- 
ments in the above report are essentially correct. 


A. LEILA MARTIN 
HELEN P. DAVIDSON 
STANLEY G. DULSKY, 
Chairman, Auditing Committee 
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Notes 








C. Spearman, Ph. D., honorary LL.D., 
F.R.S., whose portrait is published in 
this issue of the JOURNAL, is professor 
of psychology at the University of Lon- 
don. 


Ballots calling for nominations for 
Association and Section officers of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology will be mailed to all members 
during May. 


“Psychological Problems in Aviation” 
was the general topic for discussion by 
the Washington-Baltimore Branch of 
the American Psychological Association 
on December 12, 1940, at a meeting held 
at the Faculty Club of Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore. Colonel W. V. 
Bingham, Dr. H. C. McComas, and Dr. 
John G. Jenkins discussed problems in 
aviation from the pre-World War I era 
down to the present program for train- 
ing civilian pilots. 


“Possible Community Services of the 
Psychologist in a National Emergency,” 
was the subject of an informal discus- 
sion led by Dr. R. A. Brotemarkle at an 
Eastern Pennsylvania regional meeting 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Clinical Psychologists March 1, 
1941, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty psychologists registered at- 
tendance at a one-day session of the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy at Rochester, N.Y., February 1, 
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1941. A general meeting on the topic of 
psychology’s contribution to national de- 
fense was held in the morning. Two sec- 
tional meetings on the topic of new con- 
tributions and applications of psychol- 
ogy met concurrently during the after- 
noon, following the Annual Business 
Meeting. Dr. Elmer Culler and members 
of the staff of the department of psy- 
chology at the University of Rochester 
were hosts at a tea attended by fifty-five 
persons. A dinner meeting was held at 
Hotel Sagamore in the evening. 

Newly elected officers of the New 
York State Association for Applied Psy- 
chology are: President, Ethel L. Cor- 
nell; Vice-President, Robert T. Rock, 
Jr.; Representative to the Board of Af- 
filiates of the A.A.A.P., John Gray Peat- 
man; Up-state Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, James D. Page; Metro- 
politan Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Morris Krugman. 


S. J. Beck, Ph.D., will offer a course 
on the Rorschach Test in Personality 
Study and Clinical Diagnosis at the Mi- 
chael Reese Hospital, June 23-27, 1941. 
The course will meet in two-hour periods 
daily for five days. The aim of the course 
is to teach the technique of administer- 
ing, scoring and interpreting the test 
and to demonstrate its usefulness for 
the clinical study of the personality. In- 
terested persons are invited to communi- 
cate with the Medical Librarian, Mich- 
ael Reese Hospital, 2908 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 


Western Reserve University Summer 
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NEWS NOTES 


Session announces two workshops in the 
Rorschach Method to be conducted by 
Dr. Marguerite Hertz. An introductory 
course will be offered June 23-July 11, 
and an advanced course July 14-August 
1. Dr. Hertz is a lecturer in the Gradu- 
ate School of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Research Associate in the Brush 
Foundation, and President of the Rors- 
chach Institute. Enrollment will be 
limited. Applications should be sent to 
the Secretary, Psychological Laboratory, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
0. ' 

At a series of six monthly meetings 
by the Psychologists’ Club of the San 
Francisco Bay Region the following top- 
ics have been discussed: organization, 
and the work of each of the members; 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test, 
leader, Winfield Wickham, University of 
California; Psychological Counseling in 
Colleges, leader, Edna Heidbreder, Wel- 
lesley College; Sociometry and the Psy- 
chodrama, leader, Samuel Medford, 
Stanford University ; Some Professional 
Problems of Personnel and Business 
Psychologists, leader, Fern McGrath, 
Alto Psychologie Center ; Tests and Test- 
ing at San Francisco Junior College, 
leader, Harold Leuenberger, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College. 


A grant of $24,600 from the General 
Education Board is supporting a project 
known as the Occupational Adjustment 
Study being conducted by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals under the direction of Edward 
Landy, 425 West 123 Street, New York 
City. Many prominent educators are on 
the counseling and advisory boards. 


Robert L. Thorndike of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has received 
from the Carnegie Corporation a grant 
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of $2,000 for the study of the develop- 
ment of intelligence. 


Edgar A. Doll, President of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology, has been invited to participate 
in a conference on gerontology by the 
National Institute of Health at Wash- 
ington, D.C. May 23-24. Dr. Doll will 
present a paper on the topic, “Measure- 
ments of Social Maturity Applied to 
Older People.” 


Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement is the title of a new periodical 
to be published by the Occupational In- 
formation Division of Science Research 
Associates. 


Directories received from regional 
associations for applied psychologists 
show total memberships as follows: New 
Jersey Association of Psychologists, 67 ; 
Ohio Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 41; Pennsylvania Association of 
Clinical Psychologists, 99. 


Dr. Floyd L. Ruch has resigned from 
Opinion Research Corporation and is 
now working with the Committee for 
National Morale, preparing a plan for 
scientific morale service on a grant from 
the Cabinet. 


Dr. T. E. Newland and Dr. J. E. W. 
Wallin have been elected chairman and 
secretary, respectively, of the Confer- 
ence of State Directors and Supervisors 
of Special Education. This Conference, 
formally organized in February, 1940, 
is an outgrowth of three annual meet- 
ings of state directors and supervisors 
of special education who have been 
meeting at the call of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. About seven- 
teen states now have directors or super- 
visors of special education. 











THE PSYCHODYNAMICS OF ABNORMAL 
BEHAVIOR. By J. F. Brown. New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1940. Pp. xvi + 484. $3.50. 


It is refreshing to pick up a textbook on ab- 
normal psychology which, besides falling out 
of the conventional pattern, is dynamically 
oriented and theoretically founded. 

The author, from a psychoanalytic and topo- 
logical approach, has attempted a treatment 
of the field of abnormal behavior through the 
organismic point of view thus coming into line 
with the recent trend in the solution of the 
psychosomatic problem. The first of the five 
sections of the book is concerned with the pre- 
sentation of this methodological solution 
through a consideration of the concepts of nor- 
mality, abnormality and personality and in- 
cludes as well an historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of psychopathology. A section on 
symptomatology follows in which the custom- 
ary exposition of the disorders of the cogni- 
tive, motor and emotional processes is to be 
found. The third section devotes itself to the 
theory of the structure and genesis of per- 
sonality. In the consideration of the method- 
ological basis of psychodynamic theory psycho- 
analysis is viewed as a field theory and the 
points on which modern dynamic theories in 
general agree are examined. The rest of the 
section is primarily concerned with the de- 
tailed exposition of the basic postulates of psy- 
choanalysis with some space given to other 
theoretical approaches. 

Section IV, written in collaboration with Dr. 
Karl A. Menninger, is headed “Psychiatry.” 
The first chapter considers psychiatry as a 
branch of medicine, outlines the training of 
the psychiatrist (the ideal is somewhat mis- 
leadingly presented as the actual), and dis- 
cusses the extent of the psychiatric problem 
in the modern world, nosology and diagnosis, 
and various forms of psychotherapy. The re- 
mainder of the section is concerned with the 
specific psychoses and neuroses, abnormalities 
of sexual behavior, character disorders and 
genius, both descriptively and from the psycho- 
analytic standpoint. There are helpful tables, 
which compare dynamically the major types of 
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abnormality with the normal, and various dia- 
grammatic representations of personality 
structure. (In the chapter on “Genius,” in a 
section on “Swing and the Id,” is found a more 
psychoanalytical presentation of the “Facts of 
Life in Popular Song” than Sigmund Spaeth’s.) 
The last section, in some respects the weakest, 
discusses “The Future of Psychodynamic The- 
ory.” This is dependent on the development of 
an experimental psychopathology. 

Brown’s book represents a distinct step for- 
ward in the maturation process of abnormal 
psychology because of its theoretical contribu- 
tion, its emphasis on dynamics and sociody- 
namics rather than on description and the place 
it gives to psychoanalysis. The latter has for 
too long been sneaked into psychological texts 
via the delivery entrance. Aside from Mc- 
Dougall’s Outline (which, through provoca- 
tive and the product of a psychologist with a 
systematic point of view, was too unsystema- 
tically and controversially constituted), the 
usual practice in textbooks of the abnormal 
has been to include psychoanalytic material 
sketchily and haphazardly in the form of de- 
scriptions of the more commonly accepted 
mechanisms such as repression, rationaliza- 
tion and projection. The absence of direct ac- 
quaintance on the part of the writer with psy- 
choanalysis was frequently not difficult to de- 
tect. Here, on the contrary, we have a ten- 
dency in the opposite direction: Brown all but 
turns the whole building cver to psychoanaly- 
sis. There is evidence in his enthusiasm of 
direct—even immediate—contact with psycho- 
analysis. If one may rashly venture an inter- 
pretation, it would appear that Brown takes 
onto himself too great a proportion of the 
guilt for neglecting psychoanalysis which 
should be shared by all academic psychologists. 
Considering the extent of the burden of guilt 
involved, the compensation in the form of mis- 
sionary zeal revealed here and elsewhere must 
be accounted mild. 

The implication of what has just been said 
for the evaluation of the work as a text is 
that it is not quite the balanced product one 
would wish and cannot therefore be unreserv- 
edly recommended for elementary classes. The 











brook probably has more importance for what 
it represents as a stage in the development of 
abnormal psychology because of the point of 
view, presented with characteristic forthright- 
ness. It can be argued with considerable co- 
gency, of course, that this clear-cut acceptance 
of a theoretical view makes it even more de- 
sirable for students than the customary obses- 
sively balanced text. 

Although one may question whether or not 
the author has gone too far in his acceptance of 
psychoanalysis there are respects in which he 
would appear to have been insufficiently inde- 
pendent. The bow to tradition seen in the in- 
clusion of a two-page table of reflexes (pp. 116- 
117), and the exaggerated preoccupation with 
the problems of psychiatry per se (one won- 
ders whether the author is not bending too far 
backward) may be questioned as not being en- 
tirely congruent with the tenor of the book as 
a whole. Happily, such weaknesses are not 
overly prominent. 

There are occasional evidences, too, of ex- 
treme positiveness and unqualified generaliza- 
tion. This appears in such items as the ac- 
ceptance of the special analytic form of the 
ad hominem argument (p. 242), viz., refuta- 
tion by the appeal to the critic’s own con- 
flicts; in the “undoubtedlys” and “cannot fail 
to see’s” which are found here and there in the 
text, and in bald statements characterizing 
famous characters in history as suffering from 
one form or another of mental ailment. 

The tendency is most grossly evidenced in 
such statements as (p. 337): “Psychologists 
know today that environmental factors ac- 
count for at least half and sometimes perhaps 
even more than half of a person’s 1.Q.” (which 
would make editors of psychological journals 
seriously remiss in their responsibilities for 
continuing to waste space on the nature-nur- 
ture controversy) and (p. 60): “Today, while 
we know just what happens physiologically 
when an individual drinks too much. .... . 
(Italics mine). 

The text offers the basis for a stimulating 
course in abnormal psychology, a course which, 
because of its theoretical framework, should 
do much towards breaking down the ordinary 
isolation of this field from other fields in psy- 
chology. The instructor can be depended upon 
to take care of the book’s weaknesses by sup- 
plying the necessary, gentle, cooling skepti- 
cisms. 


Davi SHAKOW 
WORCESTER STATE HOSPITAL 
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CHILDREN FROM SEED TO SAPLINGS. 
By Martha May Reynolds. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1989. Pp. 337. 


As would be inferred from the title this book 
is written in informal and nontechnical style. 
Eight chapters are devoted to different chrono- 
logical age divisions of childhood from “before 
birth” through “almost grown up—fifteen-, six- 
teen-, and seventeen-year olds.” Three other 
chapters are devoted to discussion of tech- 
niques for observing children and for inter- 
viewing parents and other adults. A list of 20 
reference books is given. A final chapter is a 
suggested outline for a course in Child Study. 

Throughout the volume Miss Reynolds main- 
tains that “child study” is broader than “child 
psychology,” a position with which all may not 
agree. In evaluating this book one must keep 
in mind the point of view from which it was 
written. It is intended, Miss Reynolds says, 
“as a guide to the study of children, to tell you 
what to look for and how to observe it. It does 
not always explain the significance of what 
you see, and it seldom tells you what to do 
about it. These are things that you will work 
out for yourself as you read the supplementary 
references, study the children, and talk with 
teachers and parents about them.” Miss Rey- 
nolds gives ample evidence of having observed 
children herself, particularly pre-adolescent 
children, and of having taught students to do 
so. One does not doubt but that a student of 
Miss Reynolds becomes more “child-conscious” 
that he ever was before. The clinical psycholo- 
gist trembles a little, however, when he reads 
that college students are to learn through ob- 
servation and discussion the apparent advan- 
tages and disadvantages of coeducation and of 
boarding schools versus high schools; when they 
are told to “study the youth organizations and 
the job opportunities” of their community; and 
when it is suggested that they talk with the 
parents of adopted children and with social 
workers concerning adoption. One’s peace of 
mind is nut increased by the instruction to stu- 
dents to “study the way parents and nurses 
treat the children in their care, and try to fig- 
ure out for yourself how this affects their dis- 
positions, their intelligence, and their personal- 
ities.” One wishes, too, that there might be a 
little caution thrown around the statement 

relative to confidential school records: “It is up 
to you to use ingenuity to obtain permission to 
consult all Johnnie’s reco 

There are a number of passages with which 
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professional readers may take exception. For 
example, Miss Reynolds says statistical studies 
of heredity and the “family tree” kind of study 
“were quite popular twenty to thirty years ago 
but have been largely discredited today because 
they failed to take account of the possible in- 
fluences of environment.” Biological and psy- 
chological literature certainly do not show that 
these types of studies have been abandoned. In 
another place Miss Reynolds says of school 
failures that they “can no longer be traced to 
Johnnie’s ancestors long dead but to people 
and things that have touched his life since 
birth. Every newborn baby is a more hopeful 
candidate for President of the United States 
now than formerly.” This is certainly optimism 
at its height. Some of the statements of adoles- 
cent behavior and the reasons therefor will no 
doubt raise questions in the minds of some psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. 

Some utterly delightful and discriminating 
passages are to be found. Appropos of blun- 
dering adults she says: “No doubt adults ask 
questions because they don’t like silences and 
because they can’t think of any other openings, 
but children don’t mind silences and pre- 
fer to make their own openings.” The de- 
scriptions of some children’s clubs which Miss 
Reynolds has observed are fascinating. In 
many paragraphs there are sentences that are 
gems, such as “Notice how both sexes (nine-, 
ten-, and eleven-year olds) like to put their 
hands on their pals but in different ways. Girls 
put their arms around each other; boys sub- 
stitute with punches.” Miss Reynolds’ descrip- 
tion of the personal appearance and of the at- 
titude toward adults of these nine-, ten-, and 
eleven-year olds is vivid and colorful. The be- 
havior of nursery school teachers who “seldom 
pick up even the youngest two-year-old” and 
who “patiently let each work or climb at his 
own pace” is a thing which students may do 
well to observe. The descriptions of the play 
and social activities of the age groups from 
five through fourteen are as good as are to be 
found anywhere. Miss Reynolds has observed 
children. 

FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BY-LAWS 
AFFECTING TERMS OF OFFICE FOR 
OFFICERS OF THE A.A.A.P. 


The By-Laws of the Association set 
no date when newly elected officers shall 
assume their office. Since the Annual 
Professional Conference seems likely to 
be set (for some time, at least) at vari- 
ous dates, it seems unwise to tie the 
term of office to such a moveable feast. 
It is proposed instead to have officers 
begin and lay down their duties on Janu- 
ary 1, which also begins the Associa- 
tion’s fiscal year. This proposal was ap- 
proved by the Board of Governors dur- 
ing 1940. 

This provision permits the outgoing 
officers to gather up the threads of un- 
finished business and, where necessary, 
to insure continuity by discussion of 
policy with their successors. The annual 
Business Meeting may readily specify 
that certain business be carried to com- 
pletion by the outgoing officers; unless 
this is done, the assumption would be 
that new undertakings will be set in 
motion by the new officers. 

The parallel of a “lame duck” admin- 
istration seems hardly appropriate. One 
does not yet discern — and hopes never 
to discern — a factional spirit in the 
Association. Our professional differ- 
ences are indeed multiple, but they are 
not profound and basic, nor do they 
group themselves in such a way as to 
suggest distinct parties. Our election 
procedure, therefore, need only take care 
to insure an orderly succession in carry- 
ing on the work of the Association— 
with the honor of office a secondary mat- 
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ter, and the success or failure of fac- 
tions limited to specific proposals for 
action. 

The following proposed amendment to 
the By-Laws is therefore published, to 
be voted on at the next Annual Business 
Meeting: 

In Article VIII, Section 1, the last 
sentence shall read: 


They shall take office on January 1 
next after their election, and shall 
hold office for the terms hereinafter 
appointed and until their successors 
are elected and accept office in their 
stead. 

H. B. ENGLISH, 


President, 1940 


Communication from the Executive 
Secretary states, “Concerning the term 
of office of officers, Article VIII, Section 
1 of the By-Laws says: “They shall hold 
office until their successors are elected 
and accept office in their stead.’” Ac- 
cording to the practice of most organiza- 
tions, the elections would be announced 
at the annual meeting of the association 
and the new officers would accept office 
ipso facto immediately. This need not 
require that the fiscal year cover the 
same period, since the budget is also de- 
termined at the annual (business) meet- 
ing. 

Since the period between annual meet- 
ings is somewhat variable, there is some 
desirability of having the fiscal year 
cover a twelve-months period, even 
though this introduces certain embar- 
rassments in the event that the period 
between meetings is greater or less than 
twelve months. However, this is some- 
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what off-set by the longer period of 
office obtaining for the secretary and the 
treasurer and by the fact that these offi- 
cers might readily enough succeed them- 
selves for more than one term of office, 
as is also customary among other or- 
ganizations. 

Ordinarily the annual meeting of this 
Association would be held in the fall. It 
might, however (and indeed it has al- 
ready been so proposed), be held in the 
late winter or early spring. If the term 
of office for the president of the Associa- 
tion is for a calendar year, the president 
might conceivably hold office for a 
period covering two annual meetings, or 
for a period including no annual meet- 
ing. Moreover, the postponement of ac- 
cession to office after announcement of 
election leaves both the retiring and the 
incoming officers in a dubious status, 
and for a period during which important 
matters might have to be decided by re- 
tiring officers which should more proper- 
ly be acted upon by incoming officers. As 
soon as a person’s successor has been 
announced there is a tendency to do 
business with the successor and the au- 
thority of the incumbent is thereby 
weakened. And if during such a period 
there should be weighty matters to be 
decided which involve concurrence of 
judgment, it would seem desirable that 
the new officers should at once assume 
responsibility for the commitments. 

It seems, therefore, a definite error of 
organization, and contrary to the usual 
practice to have terms of office cover 
calendar years rather than periods be- 
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tween meetings. This is particularly 
true when the annual meeting of an 
association is held at a variable date. 
Hence it would seem contrary to the best 
interests of the Association and the res- 
ponsibilities and prerogatives of its offi- 
cers if the proposed By-Law should be 
adopted. 
Epcar A. DOLL, President 


The only officer elected by the Associa- 
tion as a whole is the President; the 
Vice-Presidents are elected by the Sec- 
tions as their Chairmen, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary and Treasurer are elected 
for three-year terms by the Board of 
Governors with the consent or confirma- 
tion of the Association. Therefore the 
proposed amendment affects only one 
office, and that one should have full 
freedom to carry out new policies im- 
mediately. This is true unless the presi- 
dency is thought of only as an honor, 
which certainly has not been true in the 
past. Furthermore, this amendment will 
require changes in all Section By-Laws, 
so that the Sections should have ample 
opportunity to consider it before it is 
put to vote in the Association business 
meeting. The strongest argument for the 
amendment, that of a variable meeting 
time, does not appear to have much co- 
gency in the light of the recent vote of 
the membership on time and place of 
meeting, which showed overwhelming 
favor for September, December, and No- 
vember in that order. 

C. M. Lourtir, 
Executive Secretary 
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